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SETH LOW, LEADER OF MEN* 


By JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College 


“To be great, you must be teachable, ready to learn, willing 
to take good advice, and wise enough to know where to go 
for the advice; then have tremendous courage, great persever- 
ance, and that absolute self-forgetfulness that makes the fol- 
lowers of a great leader think not so much of the leader as 


of the cause.” 

It were hard to find words more characteristic of the per- 
sonality of Seth Low than these spoken by him in eulogy of 
a co-worker. They put tersely what to him was essential in 
forwarding great undertakings. Not wealth, though he had it 
in abundance; not family, though he had a rich inheritance; 
not power, though it was often at his disposal; but the teach- 
ableness of the child, the wisdom of the sage, the zeal of the 
reformer, and the devotion of the disciple were his measures 
of leadership. The happy blending of such distinct—too often 
disparate—qualities made him a leader of men. 

The genius of Seth Low was not that of the prophet. He 
assumed no esoteric wisdom, he claimed no insight denied to 
his fellows, he acknowledged no guidance inaccessible to others. 
Nor did he spend time or substance on lamentation. The 
world might be out of joint, but he rejoiced in the opportunity 
to do his part in setting it right. Situations appealed to him 
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as problems to be solved. To grasp the problem, one must 
resolve it into its component factors, evaluate their relative 
importance, and proceed logically to the conclusion. His 
method of work, therefore, called for investigation, research, 
and the weighing of evidence; the conclusions he reached were 
the fruitage of intellectual honesty. Because his problems so 
often were problems involving human relations, and because 
it was his nature to deal gently with human frailties and per- 
versities, he could honestly substantiate his conviction that 
nothing in human affairs is ever finally settled until settled 
aright. Hence his willingness to learn from any and every 
source whence information might come. His patience in listen- 
ing to those who had nothing to offer was as amazing to his 
friends as it was disconcerting to his enemies; but it was a 
vital part of his creed to leave every avenue of information 
open until a decision had to be reached. 

This trait, so conspicuous in Mr. Low’s method of work— 
of wanting to know more and more of a subject, of studying 
his problem from every angle—was sometimes mistaken by his 
critics for weakness of character. Far from it. On the con- 
trary, it was his innate intellectual honesty that compelled 
him to make sure of his premises, if he would have the proper 
conclusion. Men whose habit of mind is to project conclusions 
first and then array the premises to fit, could have little in 
common with one who conformed literally to the scriptural 
injunction ‘9 achieve greatness by becoming a little child. 

It is obvious, however, that teachableness is a virtue only 
to the extent that the learner knows “where to go for the 
advice.” Nothing in Mr. Low’s career showed him to better 
advantage than his judgment of men. He had an almost un- 
failing acumen in his selection of experts. Moreover, the con- 
fidence which he reposed in those whom he selected as advisers 
brought out the best they had to give. Whether in political 
life or in university circles or in industrial disputes, the accept- 
ance of a task at his hands was equivalent to the best of ser- 
vice that the recipient could render. And many a worker has 
been surprised to find, under Mr. Low’s paternal criticism, 
that what he thought his best could be made better still. To 
work under him was not only an invitation to share in his 
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enthusiasm and partake of his spirit, but an obligation to grow 
in strength commensurate with the load that he imposed. 

Few men of our time have undertaken more varied or more 
difficult tasks than fell to the lot of Mr. Low. Whether as 
mayor of the city, or president of the university, or arbiter in 
industrial conflicts, or statesman in convention, he had to face 
opposition entrenched in tradition and supported by privilege. 
His opponents were sometimes unscrupulous, frequently vin- 
dictive, always persistent. It required tremendous courage to 
clean up the city government of Brooklyn; it was heroic to hold 
down the forces of evil in New York while the foundations of 
a new civic order were being laid; it was no mean task to con- 
vert an aristocratic college into a great democratic university; 
and to some it seemed a forlorn hope to seek peace between 
capital and labor. But in all these enterprises Mr. Low ex- 
hibited a courage that was sublime. He never faltered, how- 
ever unattainable his ideals might seem to be. If ever he was 
down-hearted or pessimistic, he made no confessions and showed 
no lack of faith. His courage was the courage of honest con- 
viction born of painstaking research and inspired by the belief 
that good must finally prevail over the evil in the world. Per- 
sistence in right doing was to him a duty from which he could 
not escape. 

The supreme quality in Mr. Low’s leadership was his ability 
to merge himself in his cause. Self-forgetfulness is so rare a 
virtue as to be easily misunderstood. His willingness to reverse 
himself, after further reflection on the significance of new data, 
sometimes made him appear vacillating; but it was the nature 
of the man to put the ultimate good above temporary expedi- 
ency. His mistakes were always of the head, never of the 
heart. Misplaced confidence might swerve his course, as errors 
of judgment might lead to wrong conclusions; but no thought 
of self ever entered into his consideration. Right was right, 
regardless of the effect on his personal welfare. Indeed, his 
personal welfare was identical with his ambition to do the 
right. So joyously did he engage in his work, so unreservedly 
give himself to it, that his example was contagious. While he 
secured from colleagues and subordinates an extraordinary de- 
gree of devotion, he directed that devotion more by example 
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than by precept towards impersonal ends. His success in mag- 
nifying the cause is attested by the fact that, notwithstanding 
abundant opportunity, he never built up a party, or a faction, 
or even a considerab e personal following. But there is abun- 
dant testimony to the permanency of the results that he se- 
cured. One who was closely associated with him in his civic 
work has said that “there are none who live within the City 
of New York who do not share to-day the advantages and 
benefits of conditions that he helped to create.”” Mayor Mitchel 
said of Mr. Low that “he initiated public works, he effected 
reforms, he formulated policies, he established precedents, he 
fixed standards, upon which every succeeding administrat’on 
has builded its progress in its effort to give to the people of 
New York the honest, businesslike, efficient, far-seeing, and in- 
telligent city government which was the ideal of Seth Low.” 
Not a word here or anywhere or at any time of his standing 
as a boss or party leader. Those who followed him elected his 
leadership because they thought not so much of the leader 
as of the cause which he represented. And in a democracy 
there is no type of leadership more enduring, none more con- 
sistent with the highest ideals of American citizenship. 

Because so much of Mr. Low’s life was given to his native 
city, and because so much of what he did is permanent, it has 
been claimed that he was preéminently metropolitan. It must 
be conceded that he loved his city, that he took pride in her 
history, and labored zealously for her advancement. But the 
charge of provincialism cannot be made against him. It was 
rather because he had the habit of doing well whatever he was 
called upon to do, and of doing the things at hand rather than 
dreaming of those far off, that he responded so nobly to the 
city’s call. Moreover, to him New York was the epitome of 
America. He foresaw the réle that the city government must 
eventually play in our national life, and he conceived it a patri- 
otic duty to attack the enemies of American citizenship in their 
stronghold. If evidence were needed to prove that he had the 
larger view, that his aim was national rather than provincial, 
it could be found in his contributions to education and in his 
desire to solve the problems of labor and capital. 

In his first annual report to the Trustees of Columbia Col- 
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lege, after his announcement of the establishment of a Uni- 
versity Council of Advisers, Mr. Low said: ‘Columbia, in 
effect, by these recent changes, has made it clear that, what- 
ever else she may be or do, she proposes to offer to New York 
and to the country, hereafter, the privileges of such a university 
as the great city will enable her to become and be. . . . The 
one condition upon which Columbia may be to New York the 
university of the city’s love and pride, is that Columbia shall 
show herself worthy. Her ideal must be high, her scope com- 
prehensive, and her work substantial.” Five years later he 
reported: “It is a cause for rejoicing that Columbia is becom- 
ing every year more and more a national force in the educa- 
tional world. . . . In the last century, while New York was 
a small place, no American college contributed more or more 
famous men to the national life of the Colonies and the young 
States. . . . Thus it is again at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Columbia is becoming again a national force, by 
turning to its own use the very city whose effect upon it during 
the early decades of the century was to make it local, even if 
metropolitan, in character, rather than national.” 

Just as the one dominant purpose of Mr. Low’s administra- 
tion of the University was to create a channel through which 
the best that New York has to offer might flow out to the nation 
and the whole world, so his participation in politics and social 
affairs was inspired by the wider look. He believed that in get- 
ting good government in the metropolis, the way to better 
government in other cities would be opened, and that when 
life in cities was improved, the whole country would be bene- 
fited. He believed that if one industrial dispute could be set- 
tled by arbitration, others could be settled in the same way. 
And if the habit of reasoning together could be fixed in a small 
group, he hoped it might be applied to national and inter- 
national affairs. Hence his faith in the National Civic Federa- 
tion and his contribution to the Hague Tribunal. Indeed, there 
is something more than an accident in the corporate name of 
the organization to which he devoted the later years of his 
life—an organization designed primarily to bring together em- 
ployer and employee. The terms “national” and “civic” come 
first. Whether Mr. Low had any part in choosing the name 
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does not appear, but it is safe to say that an organization de- 
voted purely to industrial ends would not have enlisted his 
support. But an organization designed to promote the civic 
betterment of the nation through trade and commerce and 
industry would appeal to him, precisely for the same reasons 
that the upbuilding of Columbia University and of Tuskegee 
Institute appealed to him. Fundamentally, his interests were 
national rather than provincial, although his willingness to serve 
the public in any capacity, and the insistence of his friends 
that he should work at home, conspired to restrict his activity 
to the metropolitan field. Well may New York honor the man 
who, more than any other in his generation, served his country 
best by making his city better; and well may the University 
honor him for giving it the opportunity to shape a nation’s 
life according to his ideals. 
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EDUCATION FOR INITIATIVE AND 
ORIGINALITY* 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Teachers Oollege 


It is my office to report what recent psychology can suggest 
concerning training for self-reliance or independence, initiative 
and originality—‘‘all from the standpoint of education in a 
democratic state and for the sake of efficient democratic citi- 
zenship.”’ 

Unfortunately a standard report, voicing settled doctrines 
of science, cannot be made. We are not agreed even concerning 
how far self-reliance, initiative and originality can be trained, 
or concerning the elementary qualities which constitute them, 
and their mode of operation. I can therefore only report proba- 
bilities as I see them. 

We may best begin with some negatives. Self-reliance, initi- 
ative and originality are not little deities of the mind which act 
according to caprice. They are as truly determined by natural 
law as the fall of a stone or the rise of the tides. 

They are not intelligent slaves which hasten to act when 
bidden. No child becomes independent merely by being told 
to think for himself, or original merely by being ordered not to 
be a copy-cat. If every one of the half million teachers of our 
country should to-morrow, and every day thereafter for a decade, 
order, ‘“Be more independent, self-reliant and original than you 
have been,”’ these billions of commands would, in and of them- 
selves, do nothing to attain their object. Other factors than 
the mere commands would decide whether an increase or a 
decrease in these virtues would result. 

Nor will indiscriminate practice make them perfect. Self- 
reliance, initiative and originality (which we may call the active 
virtues of citizenship in contrast to obedience, docility, and 
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conformity) are specialized in their development. Self-reliance 
in handicraft need not imply self-reliance in thought about 
politics or religion. Originality in mathematics or salesmanship 
is consistent with the most complete conformity to social cus- 
toms. Extreme expectations of all-round improvement — 
formal discipline—in these active virtues are as fallacious as 
they are elsewhere. A boy will not be made independent in 
general by being led to choose his own’ method of solving each 
of a thousand problems in arithmetic, any more than he will be 
made a good observer in general by recording the cloudiness of 
the sky daily fora year. Some transfer there is, but not enough 
to excuse the absence of special training in the special fields 
where the virtue is required by life to act. 

Furthér, these virtues, in the shape in which the community 
or nation requires them, could not be general, ubiquitous, un- 
failing tendencies. The nation does not wish its citizens to 
rely each on himself when to rely on a physician or public-health 
officer or financial expert or chemist is wiser. It is folly for 
more than a dozen men out of a million to try to think of any- 
thing original about Newton’s laws or the Napierian system of 

\ logarithms. To cultivate a general, diffuse initiative would be 
to become a busy-body. For a man whose every thought was 
original we should have to go to our hospitals for the insane! 
_ We have to cultivate these active virtues in such special lines 
as are important “for the sake of efficient democratic citizen- 
ship,” and to guard them against misuse. We cannot simply 
demand them, nor give them indiscriminate exercise. 

As I see it, the first and most important step toward so culti- 
vating them is to treat them consistently as positive factors,— 
to think of independence, not as unreadiness to follow or obey 
or believe other men, but as a readiness and ability to contribute 
to good causes something more than is suggested by others,— 

to think of initiative, not as an unreadiness to wait or codperate 
or be modest, but as a readiness and ability to move ahead, 
‘speed up,’ lead and take promising risks, and as an attitude of 
expecting to create opportunities, take risks, and do ten dollars’ 
worth of work for a dollar. Originality must not mean weakness 
in doing routine work in old ways, or any essential dislike of 
traditional knowledge or customs as such, or any paucity of 
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fixed habits,—but strength in doing work that is new or doing 
it in new ways, an attitude of hoping to change knowledge or 
practice for the better, an organization of habits that causes 
their progressive modification. 

This matter seems to me so important that I venture to illus- 
trate it in the case of originality. 

Once in so often some student who wishes to do work for the 
Doctor’s degree in education writes about his ideas and adds 
that he knows they are original, because he has avoided reading 
anything on the topic! We never encourage such men to come 
to Teachers College. 

It is my lot to read many manuscripts on psychology and 
education. The commonest mistake which they reveal is the 
painful elaboration by a man, through long years, of some intel- 
lectual result which he should have acquired in ten hours in the 
course of the routine work of keeping up with what has been 
done in his field. 

It is my privilege to know a fair number of original thinkers 
and workers in science, medicine, the ministry, law, and busi- 
ness. Such men are extraordinarily competent in routine 
work and extraordinarily strong in mere knowledge. The most 
original children of my acquaintance are so not by any denial 
of the claims of mere lesson-learning and skill-acquiring in tra- 
ditional ways. On the contrary, they could beat the pedants 
and hacks of equal age at their own games. Occasionally they, 
and like minds of older age, become justly skeptical of the past, 
and impatient of methods adapted to dull minds, but they never 
have the hopeless skepticism of the fool who does not care 
enough about the past even to learn its contributions. 

During the past month I have been studying the ratings of 
sixty electrical engineers employed by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany and rated by the company’s officers for originality and 
seventeen other qualities, such as thorour’ess, knowledge, 
industry at routine tasks, and the like. Far irum there being 
any antagonism between originality and industry at routine 
tasks, or between originality and common sense, or between 
originality and system, there is a positive correlation, and one 
as close as that between industry and enthusiasm or that be- 
tween thoroughness and system. 
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The truly independent thinker does not make less use of other 
men’s ideas than the servile thinker, but more. The expert man 
of science or law or business has a thousand masters while the 
servile mind has but a few. The truly independent thinker 
does not put less faith in his masters than the servile mind. He 
puts more faith in them, but he chooses the right ones to put his 
faith in. The servile mind has faiths that seem strong only 
because he never questions them. His faith in Jones’ liver 
pills or the divine right of kings is really at the mercy of any 
new quack or Napoleon. In fact, a good definition of intellectual 
independence is ‘‘reasoned dependence.’’ 

The truly initiating mind does not imitate less, but more. It 
imitates more men, in more fields, in a greater variety of condi- 
tions. But here again it is reasoned imitation; and out of 
multifarious reasoned imitatings, comes, to him who has the 
capacity, the insight to discern, and the zeal to take, the profitable 
risk, the hopeful leap in the dark, the courageous step upward 
where no foothold may be found. 

Nothing, then, need be lost for American independence, 
initiative and originality by greater emphasis on obedience to 
the right masters, imitation of the right models, and learning 
of the right facts in our schools. If it is necessary for our future 
as a nation that our present laissez faire and individualism give 
way to deliberate learning to do the nation’s work, obey the 
nation’s creed and live as the nation decrees, there need not be 
any loss in the useful self-reliance, enterprise and inventiveness 
of our people. 

Only two conditions must be fulfilled. First, the masters, 
_ models, facts, creeds and ideals must be right, in the sense of 
being impartially chosen in the light of pure reason as the best 
for the nation’s welfare. Second, each man and woman, boy 
and girl, must be taught, so far as he can learn it, that he, as 
well as the highest of his rulers, is free to do what he can to 
change ideas, customs, masters, models, creeds and ideals—for 
the better, and that not the highest of the highest is free to 
change them otherwise. 

Let us turn this somewhat abstract analysis into terms of 
practice. I dare to affirm that if we had a national system of 
education, with all private schools rigidly supervised by the 
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state, and if the educational obligations were fixed by central , / 
authority for every future citizen, there need not be one iota 
less of worthy independence, initiative and originality in our 
population, if this central despotism was constituted by en- 
lightened reason acting for the nation’s good. Permit me to 
add that I do not believe in such a central organization within 
ten or perhaps a hundred years. ) If I had believed in it, Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s address in this series would have converted me. 
Still less, however, do I believe that such a form of organization 
would necessarily weaken the active virtues which are our 
topic, or that if it did weaken them, it would do so by its success 
in inculcating obedience, fidelity, accuracy, knowledge and 
skill. Effective independence, initiative and originality are 
not the negations of dependence, imitation, and fixed habits, 
but are their continued organization upon a new and higher level. 

Assuming that it is folly merely to demand, and wasteful to 
give indiscriminate, miscellaneous practice, and that we do not 
need to rob useful obedience, imitativeness or conformity to 
pay independence, initiative and originality, and would prob- 
ably make no gain for the latter if we did so, what shall be done 
to cultivate these active virtues? " 

The general answer is, ‘‘ provide those situations which by the 
nature of homo sapiens call the active virtues into play; and make 
their exercise satisfying to the individual. Induce these ten- 
dencies to act; and reward their action.’’ In schools, the pro- , 
longation of school life, the provision of work with things as well 
as with words, the use of humane and significant projects, and 
the encouragement of specialization have been valuable factors 
in replacing submissive and passive by energetic and active think- 
ing. For they have given boys and girls more chances to be 
mentally independent and aggressive in useful ways. The intro- 
duction of the physical sciences and the learning of history, 
literature and languages in something more or less approximat- 
ing the scientific spirit, have been valuable. For one article 
of the creed of the man of science has been to reward intellectual 
enterprise. 

The recent movements to dignify manual and executive work 
in the schools, providing for the boys and girls who can manage 
things and men whether they can or cannot manage ideas, seem 
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likely to be very valuable by giving a chance for useful exercise 
of the active virtues by pupils whose only wise act of initiative 
with respect to abstract linguistic and mathematical pursuits 
would be to drop them! Also teachers are more likely to dis- 
cern and reward useful enterprise in making things or running 
errands than in methods of study in the abstract fields. 

Still more important, probably, is the indirect rewarding of 
these virtues in the young by rewarding them in the world at 
large. We are just beginning to learn to honor our prophets or 
initiating classes instead of stoning them, and to pay for origin- 
ality at least a small fraction of what we pay for conformity. 
To learn it fully and practice it will mean an enormous addition 
to the useful initiative and originality of our country. So long 
as we pay a physician $50,000 a year for following the old rou- 
tine and pay nothing to the man of equal general ability for 
discovering a far better treatment, can we expect our medical 
students to try to be usefully original? The Nobel prizes since 
their inception have received less public attention (as measured 
by newspaper space) than a single prizefight. The public still 
pays more money to be fooled by quack advertisements and 
poisoned by quack drugs than it pays for the bureau of com- 
merce and labor, schools of commerce, and all our public health 
service,—probably five times as much. 

I recently asked one of our most successful story-writers why 
he chose that career. He replied, ““On thinking it over I 
decided that there were two things that human beings had 
enjoyed most since the world began—eating and drinking, and 
listening to lies. Having absolutely no talents as a restaurant 
keeper, I had my try at telling them lies.” If we would only 
reduce the alcohol in our physical, and the lies in our intellectual, 
dietaries, and spend the savings in rewarding the men who use 
initiative and originality for the common good! To give able 
men and women a chance to be enterprising and reward their 
useful enterprises, is the surest way to cultivate the active 
virtues. 

So in schools also we have only to give boys and girls chances 
to be self-reliant and inventive in matters where it is useful for 
them to be so and to reward their successful efforts. 

The response a pupil makes to any situation is caused in large 
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measure by his attitude or mind-set. The same intellect may F 
absorb, or absorb and criticize, or absorb, criticize and seek to hi 
amend, a doctrine, according as it happens to be born in the ) 
fourteenth, eighteenth or twentieth century, or to attend a 
theological school, law school, or research institution to-day. 
The mere attitude of expecting to do more than one is required 
‘to do, to see more than one is shown, to try more experiments 
than one has seen tried, in and of itself increases the indepen- 
dence and aggressiveness of one’s action and thought in the 
situation or field in question. The school teaches pupils to be 
self-reliant and inventive by teaching them to take independent 
and aggressive attitudes when and where they should. ee 

If these principles are sound, the technique of teaching these 
active virtues has to reckon with two main problems. First, 
for any given pupil at any given stage, what shall he accept more 
or less blindly and what shall he prove to himself? When shall 
he follow and when shall he go ahead by himself? Where shall 
he be ruled by outside pressure and where by reasoned con- a 
viction? Second, how may he be led by the laws of his own 1a 
nature, to think and act wisely for himself in those cases where | 
he should do so? There is here obviously room for infinite 
ingenuity, experiment and improvement. Present practice is 
chaotic, but hopefully openminded and experimental. 

My comments also will be chaotic, in the form of a few ques- 
tions and suggestions, first about the selection of occasions for 
active rather than passive behavior. 

Is not our present selection of occasions for the exercise of it 
the active virtues rather indiscriminate, at times leading to 
improper vainglory and at times to unnecessary discourage- 
ment or sluggishness? Probably many of you have been amused 
in kindergartens at hearing the five-year-olds urged to inde- 
pendent judgment on matters of difficult fact and taste; and 
then later seeing them make no attempt to put on their own 
coats and rubbers. The high school pupil is expected to solve 
difficult originals in geometry, but not to keep any account of 
how he studies or of which methods of study serve him best. 

Do we not permit or even encourage young and old to decide 
for themselves in many cases where they should decide whom 
to ask to decide for them, or should contribute facts and reasons 
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to aid the expert in his decision, or should learn the expert’s 
general decision and modify it to suit their special needs? On 
the other hand are they not often left to follow conventional 
customs or blind faiths where a rational decision is really well 
within their powers? 

We have seen that, in our day and manner of life, independence 
consists in choosing whom to follow rather than in following 
one’s own devices. Is not special training in judging the quali- 
ties of leaders worthy of a place in democratic education? By 
our theory we must not teach future citizens to follow heredi- 
tary kings or lords, or a military or priestly caste, or a landlord 
class. But human beings will follow and should. Who should 
be followed in a democracy? I see no answer but ‘‘ the impartial 
expert.’’ Men and women who best know the facts in a given 
field and who judge the facts most impersonally seem the safest 
to trust. If a dozen able boys were set to studying business 
from sixteen to twenty-five in the same spirit and by the same 
methods now used in studying science and engineering, being 
taught to think of personal profit no more and no less than the 
scientist is taught to think of it, I would rather trust them to 
control railroads, insurance companies, and the like than trust 
any state legislature in our land. In a nation of a hundred 
million people ninety-nine per cent of the power must be given 
to one per cent of the people. Cannot boys and girls of the 
high school age be taught that the essentials for leadership are 
expertness and impartiality? At least, they can be taught that 
glorious apparel, self-esteem, prodigality, physical prowess, the 
‘‘glad hand’’ and a silver tongue, before which man’s original 
nature bows, are not symptoms of fitness to lead in the twentieth 
century. They can also be cured of the unfortunate pretense 
that one person is as good as another in politics, personal and 
public hygiene, or business management. 

Do we allow sufficiently for individual differences, setting tasks 
for the active virtues that are within the individual’s powers? 

The fact that only a small fraction of a school class usually 
succeeds with tasks demanding initiative and self-direction seems 
to me to bear witness to their too great difficulty. Indeed, it 
seems to be tacitly assumed by many of those interested in en- 
couraging self-reliance and aggressive thought, that not more 
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than a quarter of the pupil’s own shots will be hits. The common 
assumption is that in the active virtues it is the attempt rather 
than its success that counts. Is it not often considered entirely 
permissible for three out of four children in the class to make 
preposterous suggestions so long as the answer comes from 
somewhere in the class rather than from the teacher? Yet 
there is no rational justification for teaching pupils to fail in 
original thinking any more than in routine. It is true that a 
pupil may well make a hundred failures as a means to eventual 
success, if the failures are instructive, but our toleration of 
failure outright seems a sign of improper selection of the tasks. 

Do we sufficiently realize that provision by routine for all 
matters which do not actually demand thought may be made 
one of the greatest aids to self-reliance, independence and orig- 
inality in those matters which do demand thought? 

It would obviously be idiotic for the man who has to decide 
important questions of scientific truth, or legal evidence, or 
business policy to decide on each occasion what he shall eat, 
what clothes he shall wear, or whether he shall walk or ride. 
Ten minutes a month should establish the necessary routines. 
So in school also a certain economy of initiative is desirable. 
A boy’s originality as a writer is not checked by being given 
once for all a routine for the size of margin, place of heading, 
and the like. As we noted earlier, the dynamic opposite of 
originality is not efficiency in routine, but stupidity; the dynamic 
opposite of efficient routine is not genius, but disorder. 

Finally, will it not clear the whole argument somewhat if, 
in our thinking about education, we replace the word ‘‘self- 
reliance’’ by reliance on facts, ‘‘self-direction’’ by rational 
direction, “initiative” by readiness and ability to begin to think 
and experiment, ‘‘independence’’ by readiness to carry thought or 
experiment on to its just conclusions despite traditions and custom 
and lack of company; and if we add to the company of these 
active virtues an impersonal, objective habit that scorns hopes 
and fears and neglects self-interest, cherishing only the naked 
facts of life and the zeal to control them for the common good? 

Are not the active virtues of citizens in a democratic state 
in sum and substance the ability and readiness to think and act 
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impersonally, each man as nature has given him capacity, and 
in the field where his thought and action will do the most good? 

If the state is itself rational—a sincere effort to work out the 
best possible harmony of the conflicting wants of its members— 
it can command obedience, and prescribe useful habits for its 
citizens in school and out, with, so far as can be seen, a net 
increase in the power of independent thought and action. For 
it is the magic of reason—of impersonal thought,—as of nothing 
else in the world, to be an essential necessary harmony. Fixed 
habits, chosen by reason, promote it. Obedience to laws de- 
vised by reason is a training ir reasonableness, not slavery. 
Whatever wounds reason inflicts, reason itself can heal. 

The life of reason will prevail in the nation (within the limits 
set by human capacity), just as fast and far as we really wish 
it to prevail. 

In the long run a nation, unless subject to severe external 
compulsion, does get as good government as it deserves, as good 
education as it really wishes, and as good thinking and action 
as it will tolerate. Nobody forces the United States to pay a 
million dollars a year to Miss Mary Pickford and Mr. Charley 
Chaplin. We do it because we wish to. We could have paid 
a million a year to Joseph Henry, the prime mover in modern 
electrical inventions and to Louis Pasteur, the beginner of 
preventive medicine, if we had chosen. _It is our own fault if 
John L. Sullivan, the prize fighter of Boston, had a fame far 
outreaching Horace Mann’s. Within the limits set by the 
capacity of the human species, we can have just as efficient 
citizenship in this democracy as we really crave. 

It seems probable that in the decade to come the leaders of 
American education will strive deliberately to adapt school 
work more fully to the job of making our national government 
safe against attack from without. The clamor for military 
drill in schools, for example, measures a popular feeling which 
educational leaders should use to secure support for really valu- 
able training in both active and passive national virtues. 

Here is, it seems to me, a wonderful opportunity for you to use 
whatever independence, initiative, and originality you have. 
Is the nation with the strongest army and navy least likely to 
go to war? Have the successes of Germany in the present war 
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been due to junkerdom and the slavery of military conscription 
or to the social and industrial reforms which have made the 
German workmen happy and competent? Are all wars really 
about money in the first instance? Are the manly virtues 
prostituted to the childish notion that it is profitable for one 
nation to make money at the expense of another? Is it true 
that the rank and file of a nation always suffer from a war, but 
on the average are as well off from losing as from winning? 
What does each nation, as a nation, really want? If some 
omniscient trustee for all the nations of the world could list 
the actual cravings of all his wards, what would they be and 
which of them would conflict, and what would be the effect of 
this, that and the other possible war upon their realization? 
Do we as a nation really want to exclude a man from citizen- 
ship because he is of Japanese birth, or to trade with any nation 
to its disadvantage, or to drive a sharp bargain in a treaty, or 
to stand in the world’s limelight as a boss of the world’s affairs? 
What do we really want? What ought we to want? Just what 
are the dangers to our country from without? What are the 
dangers from weakness, conflict and corruption within? 

Would it not be worth while for us to find out the answers 
to these and similar questions as a means to planning our cam- 
paign to use the schools to preserve the nation and to make 
the nation worth preserving? Should we not keep on going to 
school to the economists, historians and men of affairs, as we 
have been doing in these conferences, and by absorbing, imitat- 
ing and following, organize our minds to creative work toward 
a sound national educational policy? 

As a profession, we have in the past been content to leave 
questions of concrete national ideals in action to publicists, 
contenting ourselves with generalities of philosophy and ethics 
or detailed issues of school management and teaching. Most 
of you probably still believe that a board of representative 
men,—lawyers, business men, manufacturers, and the like,— 
should determine educational policy. 

Whichever should be the case, I am convinced that just as 
soon as we develop men who are justly recognized as educational 
experts, policies as well as their execution will be left largely 
to them. The world is learning rapidly that when a man of 
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ability has studied a topic scientifically and makes his judgments 
about that topic in the impartial, impersonal fashion of the 
expert, it is wise to put on him every responsibility in that 
limited field that he will take. Control by public opinion and 
legislation is giving way to control by expert administrative 
boards at an increasing rate. If any five of our graduates were 
in the minds of the country as qualified in education as say, 
Doctors Welch and Flexner are in medicine, I believe they could 
become a national commission with power to regulate schools 
within ten years. It might not be for the nation’s advantage 
that they should thus become educational dictators, responsible 
only to their consciences and professional ideals, but it cer- 
tainly will be for the nation’s advantage when five hundred men 
and women are qualified as experts for such work. What greater 
stimulus to learning and industry, initiative and originality, 
could there be than the work of finding and training them? 
Teachers College must do its part in discovering and develop- 
ing ‘‘educational leadership that shall concern itself not merely 
with the mechanics of school-keeping, but also shall rise to the 
heights of patriotic statesmanship.’’ 


Note—The above article by Professor Thorndike is the fifth of a series of ad- 
dresses given before the staff of Teachers College with the aim of studying the 
basic principles which must underlie a system of education suited to the needs of 
a democratic society such as ours. An important topic discussed throughout the 
series is the nature of the state and the relation of the individual to it. 

Addresses in this series given previous to this and printed in the Recorp are: 

“Education for Citizenship” by Dean James E. Russell, March, 1916. 

“Organization in American Education” by Professor John Dewey, March, 1916. 

“Politics and Education” by Professor Charles A. Beard, May, 1916. 

“The State and Education” by Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, September, 
1916. 
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HOW IS THE HOUSEWIFE SPENDING HER 
TIME? 


By MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 
Assistant Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


and DAY MONROE 
Assistant in Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 


The demand for “ an eight-hour day” has been heard on all 
sides for many years in the business world, and recent legisla- 
tion has provided for it in certain industrial fields. In most 
lines of commercial work, it has been met for some time. 
The question has often been asked, “Could the housewife de- 
mand an eight-hour day; could her work so be arranged that 
it can be accomplished within this tizae— or is it still true that 
“woman’s work is never done?’’’ Thevarious processes in the 
industrial and commercial world have been systematized and 
standardized, the time elements worked out with mathematical 
precision; and the affairs of the household are gradually falling 
in line, through modern appliances and labor-saving devices. 

The housewife spends the greater part of her day in prepar- 
ing food for her family. The problem of time spent in prepar- 
ing three meals a day for a family of six was used as the basis 
for experiment in research cookery by graduate students in 
Teachers College.* One of the students became housewife for a 
family of six women. The details of this experiment and the 
many other problems arising from it are described in this article. 

In a preliminary experiment the food provided was served 
to an experimental family. Menus were planned for a week,— 
menus that provided for appetizing, seasonable food. The 
student housewife made no effort to keep her expense account 
in especially low figures, because much has been done with the 
low cost menu. Through the first week of the experiment the 


*These experiments were the work of Household Arts 232, Research in Cookery, 
February-June, 1916. (Day Monroe, Grace Townley, Minerva Lawrence.) Some 
of these students were pursuing parallel courses in nutrition and dietetics. 
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time total literally soared, but the housewife was learning. 
She was working out the transformation of a school laboratory 
into a home kitchen. She was becoming accustomed to her 
“house.” Problems of service were met and solved. Study 
and practical experience gave a more efficient arrangement of 
the kitchen, the utensils, and a better organization of her work. 
She saw that in planning the menus for her coming experiment 
she could substitute simple dishes for those more elaborate 
and time-taking, and yet have attractive meals. 

And with this background of experience the student began 
her career as a housewife with the family of six women. Although 
the time element was the big item, she kept careful account of 
the cost of the meals, the exact quantity of food used, and its 
nutritive value. When the week ended, the time chart showed 
that she had spent a total of 43 hours and 58 minutes on the 
problem, distributed as follows: 


Preparing and serving the food................... 18 hrs. 32 min 
ew tr hrs. 5 min 


that is, a daily average of 6 hours and 17 minutes or an average 
of 4 hours and 42 minutes, not counting the time which she 
spent at the table in eating the meals. 

She did not pretend to believe that she had solved the seat 
lem. She knew that she could have planned more simple 
menus. She bought her white bread, but in the one short 
week she baked cake, shortcake, ginger bread, two kinds of 
cookies, and eight hot breads for breakfasts and luncheons. 
She used fresh vegetables, which require more preparation than 
canned ones. She seasoned the food carefully and served it 
daintily, being careful to sacrifice none of the psychological 
elements to her desire for a low time total. - 

Although convinced that the searchlight of -efficiency should 
be turned on the problem of food preparation in the home, she 
was still a bit old-fashioned in her ideas as to the extent to 
which all efficiency ideas should be adopted. She was not 
ready to concede that time or money should be saved by the 
substitution of paper napkins for linen ones, or the use of 
quick lunch methods instead of the more formal style of ser- 
vice in courses, even though this did necessitate her leaving 
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the table more often. In other words, she knew that this 
experiment did not show the very shortest time in which meals 
for a family of six might be prepared; but she felt that it might 
inspire the practical housewife to a consideration of her own 
food problem, and furnish her with a basis from which she 
could draw some conclusions as to the amount of time she 
was spending—to discover whether it was an abnormal amount, 
rendering inadequate satisfaction. She felt that the time spent 
was justified by the results achieved. and that it was a fair 
estimate for the guidance of others. 

The month of May, with its many attractive seasonable 
foods, was chosen for the experiment, and the menus which 
follow indicate that all left-overs were utilized, so that at the 
end of the experiment there was left in the larder not even 
enough to get the poor dog a bone,—unless he would consider 
a very small dish of beans a fair substitute. 

The menus for this week’s experiment are given below, to- 
gether with daily time tables. These need no explanation. 
Comparisons of the daily menus and time allotments are in- 
teresting and profitable. The experiment reveals other facts of 
interest to the housewife—such as the cost of food prepara- 
tion, the food values of the menus, the relative values of meats, 
vegetables, fruits, and so forth. 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast— Stewed Apricots 
Shredded Wheat ee Cream 
Scrambled Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
Roast Ribs of Pork 
Apple Sauce Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Maple Ice Cream Cake 
Coffee 
Supper— Grape Fruit Salad 
Nut Bread Butter 
Creamy Cocoa Whipped Cream 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER TOTAL 
Food 31 min. 1 hr. 29 min. 57 min. 2 hr. 57 min. 
Setting of table... ... 16 min. 10 min. 10 min. 36 min. 
Serving and eating ... 33 min. 31 min. 19 min. 1 hr. 23 min. 
Washing of dishes... . 34 min. 48 min. 15 min. 1 hr. 37 min. 
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MONDAY 
Breakfast— Stewed Prunes 
Farina 
Bacon Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon— Gap Fondue 
Fresh Pineapple Hermits 
Iced Tea 
Dinner— Veal Cutlets § Brown Sauce 
Buttered Carrots Baked Potatoes 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Lemon Jelly Cake 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER TOTAL 
Food p tion..... 31 min. 1 hr. 36 min. 48 min. 2 hr. 55 min. 
Setting of table... ... 7 min. 9 min. 10 min. 26 min. 
Serving and eating ... 34 min. 33 min. 37 min. 1 hr. 44 min. 
Washing of dishes... . 40 min. 30 min. 28 min. 1 hr. 38 min. 
hr. 52min. 2hr. 48 min. 2hr. 3 min. 6 hr. 43 min. 
Note.—Time for luncheon Pygecetion includes baking of hermits and rolls. Time 
for dinner includes one-half of time aaa baking cake. other half of the time is 
counted in Sunday dinner preparation 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast— Bananas 
Sautéd Cereal 
Maple Syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon— Breaded Chicken Peas 
Creamed New Potatoes 
Tomato Salad 
Strawberry Short Cake 
Coffee 
Dinner— Cums of Celery Soup 
Crackers 
Moulder Salmon Salad 
Prune Whip 
Coffee 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER TOTAL 
Food preparation... . . 21min. 2 hr. 33 min. 29 min. 3 hr. 23 min. 
Setting of table...... 7 min. 15 min. to min. 32 min. 
Serving and eating .. . 27 min. 38 min. 30 min. 1 hr. 35 min. 
Washing of dishes... . 21 min. 58 min. 16 min. 1 hr. 35 min. 
thr. 16 min. 4 hr. 24 min. 1 hr. 25 min. 7 hr. 5 min. 
Nots.—Two guests for luncheon, hence eight people served. 
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WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast— Apples 
in Shell 
Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon— Creamed Chicken and peso’ A on Toast 
Rhubarb Tea 
Oatmeal Drop Cookies 
Dinner— Beef Pot Roast 
Browned Potatoes Radishes 
Spinach 
Baked Chocolate Pudding * 
Coffee 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER TOTAL 
Food preparation... .. 27 min. 18 min. hr. o min. 1 hr. 45 min. 
Setting of table... ... 7 min. 8 min. II min. 26 min. 
Serving and eating .. . 30 min. 29 min. 35 min. 1 hr. 34 min. 
Washing of dishes. . 21 min. 22 min. 12 min. 55 min. 
1 hr. 25 min. 1 hr. 17 min. 1 hr. 58 min. 4 hr. 40 min. 


Note.—Time for luncheon includes making of oatmeal cookies. 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast— Grape Fruit 
Cracked Wheat Cream 
Hash on Toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon— Macaroni and Cheese 
and Oranges 
eapple an 


Tea 


Dinner— Chicken Stock Soup 
Crisp Crackers 
Lamb Chops Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Green Beans 
Watercress French Dressing 
Cocoanut Timbales 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER TOTAL 


Food preparation... .. 22 min. 43 min. 1 hr. 55 min. 3 hr. o min. 


Setting of table... ... 8 min. ro min. 12 min. 30 min. 
Serving and eating ... 35 min. 33 min. 33 min. 1 hr. 41 min. 


Washing of dishes.... . 37 min. 15 min. 58 min. 1 hr. 50 min. 


Soo vies noes 1 hr. 42 min. 1 hr. 41 min. 3 hr. 38 min. 7 hr. 1 min. 
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FRIDAY 
Breakfast— Figs in Syru 
Bacon Browned Potatoes 
Corn Bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon— Salad 
Rive: Raisin Pudding 
an in i 
HH Iced Tea 
7 Dinner— Baked Halibut Maitre d’Hotel Butter 
i French Fried Potatoes 
Tt Perfection Salad 
j Caramel Cup Custard Cookies 
Coffee 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER TOTAL 
ih Food preparation. . . . . 36 min. 42 min. 1 hr. 14 min. 2 hr. 32 min. 
a Setting of table...... 6 min. Ir min. Ir min. 28 min. 
+i Serving and eating ... 27 min. 32 min. 39 min. 1 hr. 38 min. 
th Washing of dishes... . 28 min. 41 min. 51min. 2hr. omin. 
r hr. 37 min. 2hr. 6 min. 2 hr. 55 min. 6 hr. 38 min. 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast— Oranges 
ne Rolled Oats Cream 
Omelet Popovers 
Coffee 
Luncheon— Baked Beans 
Steamed Brown Bread 
Hermits Baked Apples 
Tea 
Dinner— Potatoes 
paragus wi utter 
Tomato Salad 
Crackers 
Stuffed Dates 
Coffee 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER TOTAL 
Food tion..... 27 min. 26 min. thr. 7 min. 2hr. o min. 
Setting of table...... 7 min. 4 min. 10 min. 2r min. 
Serving and eating . .. 32 min. 23 min. 35 min. 1 hr. 30 min. 
Washing of dishes... . 30 min. 13 min. 44 min. 1 hr. 27 min. 
thr. 36 min. hr. 6 min. 2 hr. 36 min. hr. 18 min. 


Note.—Time for baking hermits not counted in food preparation, as this was reckoned 
in when they were baked on Monday. 


Bread was served with each meal, white bread being used unless otherwise indicated in 
the menus. Butter also was served with each meal and cream and sugar were served with 
coffee. Cream was served with the cereal except when sautéd farina was served. 
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SUMMARY OF TIME 


Some people think that 35 hours a week is all the house- 
wife should spend on the food problem. The table below, 
showing an average day, indicates that with the time for eating 
omitted the student housewife spent Jess than 35 hours. 


Total time spent during week for | cepacia, setting table, 


serving and eating, and washing of dishes.................... 43 hr. 58 min. 
Total time spent in serving and eating....................0005- trhr. 5 min. 
Total time spent in working (preparing food, setting table and 
Average time per day: 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER 
Food preparation................ 28 min. thr. 2min. rhr. 9 min. 
SS ete 8 min. 9-5 min. 10.5 min. 
Serving and eating.............. 31 min. 29.5 min. 34 min. 
, Pee ee 1 hr. 37 min. 2hr. g min. 2 hr. 30 min. 
Average total time per day (time for eating included)............ 6 hr. 17 min. 
Average time per day for work only (time for eating omitted)... . . 4 hr. 43 min. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS 


The prices for food were current at New York retail stores. 
It cost $3.60 to feed each member of the family. Including 
fuel and laundry, this expenditure was raised to $4.06. Item- 
ized costs of foods are given in later tables. 


Foon: 
LAUNDRY: 
.48 
—- 1.91 
Gas: 
Total amount of gas used,—1060 cu. ft., at 80c per thousand 
Total cost of food, gas, laundry, for week. ..........0ceeeeeeeeeeeee $24.358 
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SUMMARY OF FOOD VALUES 


Carefully prepared menus furnished attractive food for 
the family of six at a cost of 1.8 cents per 100 calories, meeting 
not only the needed requirements for energy and protein but 
covering the mineral requirement as well. 


Number of persons in family (all women)... .. 6 
Average weight of women................... 55 kilos (121 lbs.) 
Total number of calories per week............ 118,135 
Number of calories per woman per day ....... 2,813 
Total cost of food, for week................. $21.60 
Cost per hundred calories................... .o18 STANDARD! 
REQUIREMENT 
Amount of protein per woman per day........ 80.00 gms. 70-80 gms. 
Amount of P,Os per woman per day.......... 2.77. gms. 2.5-3 gms. 
Amount of calcium oxide per woman per day .. 1.098 gms. .8- I gms. 
Amount of iron per woman per day........... .O153 gms. .O12-.01§5 gms. 
Excess of base-forming over acid-forming ele- 
MEATS 


The student housewife knew at the beginning of the ex- 
periment that meat, fish, and poultry are expensive food. She 
knew it even better at the end of the week when she saw that 
for this part of her food supply she had spent one-fourth of 
her money. However, these foods furnished one-third of her 
protein; a greater use of meat substitutes could have been 
practiced had she been working on low cost menus. 


Amt. Protein Calcium P20; Iron 
in Calo- in in in in Base Acid 
gms. Cost ries gms. gms. gms. gms. units units 
Sirloin steak... 1063 $.70 2232.3 175.39 .1339 4.0299 .02634 .... 87.048 
Bottom round 
(pot roast).. 1061 .60 1528 206.91 .153 4.7889 .0306 .... 104.04 
Veal cutlets.... 650 .55 721.5 126.1 .0937 2.8912 .01875 .... 62.727 
Lamb chops... 684 .45 1846.8 98.5 .074 2.257  .0148 48.1 
Total. .... 3458 $2.30 6328.6 606.9 .4546 13.967 .09049 301.915 
Pork, salt...... 176 .10 1378 3.34 .0028 .069 .00055 1.38 
Becon......... 44 .38 3035 50.8 .0303 1.212 .00606 24.24 
Pork rib roast.. 1021 .60 4829.2 81.68 .0483 1.8837 .01449 38.64 
Total. .... 1681 1.08 9232.2 135.82 .0814 3.1647 .0211 64.26 
rT 1518 1.28 2519.9 207.97 .1512 4.9896 .03276 115.96 
Selmon........ 463 .15 671.4 90.3 .1139 1.8626 .00268 36.85 
Halibut steak.. 795 .49 802.9 121.64 .1846 3.0835 .00482 62.63 
Total 1258 64 1474.3 211.94 .2985 4.9461 .0075 99.48 
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VEGETABLES 
The family craved green vegetables in the early spring, — 
and many green vegetables were served. Had the experiment 
been carried out a month later the vegetable cost would not 
have been as high as one-seventh of the tota expenditure, fot 


June vegetables are cheaper. The details for the vegetables 
are as follows: 


Amt Protein Calcium P05 Iron Base Acid 
in Calo- in in in in units units 
gms. Cost ries gms. gms. gms gms 
Asparagus..... 1032 $.304 227 18.58 3859 8853 .00976 8.17 
Beans (green)... 360 .20 140.5 7.56 2478 .3976 .00532 18.2 
Beans (dried)... 275 .073 948.8 61.88 5972 3.0905 .01896 47.4 
357 .10 124.9 3.21 21 .275 .002 30 
876 .17 131.4 7.88 707 -7074 .00354 55.28 
Cucumbers. . 331 .10 49.65 2.32 06 ree 22.75 
1013 .665 162.1 10.13 4212 .7614 .0081 62.53 
82 .012 36.1 1.15 0432 .0864 .0004 1.12 
Peas (canned).. 1200 .30 660. 43.2 264 1.65 0099 9.9 > 
Potatoes (sweet) 296 .10 293. 4.14 058 - 232 00116 15.66 . 
Potatoes....... 4643 .386 3110.8 83.57 5909 5.1626 .04665 267.46 ‘ 
Radishes....... 130 .05 37.7 1.69 0646 + ~«.114 00076 3.72 ° 
801 .15 192.2 16.82 .703 1.026 02527 214.7 
Tomatoes...... 1566 .47 360.2 14.09 .3132 .9252 .00612 88.2 ° 
Watercress..... 268 .10 42.9 2.68 .1118 .2021 .00215 16.6 ‘ 
Total. .... 13,230 $3.18 6517.25 278.9 4.7782 15.7405 .14009 861.69 


FRUITS 


The fruit makes a little better showing than the vegetables in 
food value return for the money spent—furnishing over 9,815 
calories at a total cost of two dollars and ninety-seven cents 
against 6,517 for the vegetables at a cost of three dollars and 
eighteen cents: 


in Calo- in in in in Base Acid 
gms. Cost ries gms. gms. gms. gms units units 
a wawie wis 2524 $.33 1186.3 7.57 .2618 595 0595 71.4 
Apricots (dried) 231 .09 642.2 10.86 
’ 996 .12 637.4 7.97 637 .3504 .00382 35.67 
280 .09 876.4 5.32 2628 .2628 .00876 28.03 
Sa 343. .15 1087.3 14.75 9701 1.0791 .0109 352.07 
Grapefruit... .. 4328 .55 1341.7 16.3 1.608 . 536 01742 160.8 
041 .15 21.7 6 348 .116 00377 34.8 
Oranges....... 2513 .40 929.8 15.08 1 .837 00558 102.3 
2a 451 .20 1154.6 8.13 @ -92 01035 92 
Rhubarb. ..... 510 .10 71.4 264.18 
Pineapple. ..... 603 .15 259.3 2.41 .1036 .3626 .00285 40.66 
; ae 296 084 917.6 6.81 .184 . 736 0092 62.56 


Total..... 15,150 $2.974 9815.4 114.02 8.2291 9.2573 .14181 1244.47 


4 
a 
q 
Amt. Protein Calcium P.O Iron q 
a 
a 
Strawberries... 1134 .56 419.7 10.2 .546 
| 
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GRAIN PRODUCTS AND SUGAR 


The student housewife spent only one-twelfth of her money 
for the grain products and sugar, and received from them one- 
third of her total calories. They were a cheap source of energy, 
even when relatively expensive sugar was included. 


Amt. Protein Calcium P20; Iron 
in Calo- in in in in Base Acid 
gms. Cost ries gms. gms. gms. gms. units units 
2432 $.344° 6299 226.2 .693 4.725 .0189 170.1 
Boston crackers 214 .083 867 23.5 .052 .4682 .00303 .. 17.3 
Corn meal... .. 199 024 708 18.3 0283 5664 .00212 .... 10.6 
RE 222 .048 $04 24.4 .0402 .3212 .00321 .... 21.7 
Flour (white). . 2353.6 .242 8310 264 3.32 
Flour (graham). 295 -037 1059 39.2 1060 1.2706 ...... 34.9 

Flour (rye) 63 008 221 4.3 oll 
Macaroni...... 290 10 1038 38.9 1144.78 00312 28.1 
Molasses. ..... 315 .053 904 7.6 2.712 
Oatmeal....... 217 .021 861 36.2 2583 1.8598 .00775 25.8 
196 .043 688 15.7 0206 .3922 .00206 18.6 
Wheat biscuit... 226 .05 27.3 8 1.32 00495 .... 24.8 
Wheat (cracked) 233 .043 843 25.9 .1349 2.0485 .O1181 .... 27.8 
Total. .... 11,214.6 $1.809 39063 751.5 4.7176 18.4601 .09015 .... 603.8 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Only one-twelfth of the money was spent for milk and 
cream, but these furnished more than one-third of the calcium 
in the diet. 


Amt. Protein Calcium P20; Iron 
in Calo- in in in in Base Acid 
gms. Cost ries gms. gms. gms. gms. units units 
/ en - $ .9275 6900 329 16.491 20.907 .02346 179.4 ..... 
g. 


Cream. ... 84 4755 27.5 1.425 2.138 .00238 4.8 
1248 g. 


Total. 11345g. $1.7675 11655 356.5 17.916 23.045 .02584 184.2 


Eggs...... 5 t 1.70 4581 416 2.748 10.992 .08702 ..... 363.8 
g. 
Butter. ... q Ibs. 1.907 15318 19.9 .459 
g. 
Cheese 
American. . 487 .26 2143 140.3 5.358 25.7 
Neufchatel. 52 -033 170 9.7 .51 
Total . 539 .293 2313 150 
Fats 
Butterine.. 449 3452 4.4 .104 
Olive Oil. . 417 .45 3753 


Total . 866 $ .70 7205 4.4 - 104 - 138 


| 
| | 
| 
Wi 
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MISCELLANEOUS FOODS 
(No nutritive value) 
Almost $1.50 was expended for food material which fur- 


nished no nutritive value; but seasonings, coffee and tea were 
necessary to satisfy the family. 


Food Amt.in gms. Cost 
Parsley (used as garnish) 


w 


on 


. 
an 


ou 


UNCLASSIFIED FOODS 


The table below summarizes the food facts of certain 
miscellaneous foods not included under general headings. 


Amt. Protein Calcium P20; ~ Iron 
in Calo- in in in in Base Acid 
gms. Cost ries gms. gms. gms. gms. units units 
Chocolate....... 42 $.032 257 5.4 .0514 
52 ~=.041 258 11.2 .0697 5675 .00149 .258 ..... 
Cocosmut....... 47  .034 314 3. .0471 
Walnuts (Cal.).. 554 .233 1047 27 .15 1.08 lr 
WON ives 851 $.578 2113 103.8 .3182 2.2051 .00439 4.026 1l 


TOTAL DIETARY 


The final summary sheet (on page 428) furnishes a basis of 
comparison for the different kinds of food material already de- 
scribed more in detail. 


T .086 i 

Cc .62 q 
Vv .07 

| .0077 

Soda .004 at 
143 

4 
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And now the student housewife, pondering her experiment, 
asks herself, “‘What have I spent my time for?” Of one thing 
she is sure. She has fed her family satisfactorily from the 
standpoint of nutritive requirements and aesthetic demand. 
But looking over her time schedule she finds that during the 
week she has spent only three minutes more in eating and 
enjoying the results of her labors than in doing the dishes and 
in cleaning up after the meals. Is this a fair division of time 


between so-called drudgery and the psychological return for 
one’s labor? 


} 
4 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
READING: WORD KNOWLEDGE 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Teachers College 


In the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD of September, 1914, there 
appeared a provisional scale for measuring word knowledge— 
the Thorndike Reading Scale A: Visual Vocabulary. It is the 
purpose of this article to report an extension and improvement 
of that scale in the form of Scale A2 and Scale B shown below. 

The obvious purpose of these scales is to measure how hard 
words a pupil can read in the sense of understanding their 
meaning well enough to classify them under the proper heading 
as an animal, a flower, something about time, etc. The words 
under 8, for example, are of approximately the same difficulty, 
in the sense that approximately the same percentage of pupils 
in a given grade will succeed with abel as with marigold, as with 
puma, as with valiant, and so on. Also, but to a very rough 
approximation, the difference in difficulty between the “7” 
group and the “8” group is equal to the difference in difficulty 
between the “8” group and the “9” group, and so on. Also, 
if we assume that words like boy, girl, cat, and is are, under 
present educational conditions, not far above zero difficulty, 
the words of the “8” are, to a very, very rough approximation 
twice as hard as the words in the “4” group, and so on. The 
scale may then be used to measure how hard words a pupil 
or a class or an entire grade can read in the same way that a 
measuring tape would be used to measure how high a bar a 
pupil or the average of a class can jump over. Similarly, it 
can be used to define how hard words any individual should 
be expected to read, or how hard words a text-book should be 
permitted to use, and the like. By repeated use of equally 
difficult fractions of the scale, measures of improvement from 
year to year may be made in the same general fashion that we 
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measure the number of pounds a child has increased in weight. 1 
_All this, of course, is subject to the degree of approximation ‘| 
‘ referred to above. The nature and derivation of these scales 1 
will be described in detail after their use has been made plain. q 


THORNDIKE SCALE Az FOR WORD KNOWLEDGE OR VISUAL 4 

VOCABULARY 

Write the letter F under every word that means a flower. I 
Write the letter A under every word that means an animal. y 
Write the letter N under every word that means a boy’s name. 
Write the letter G under every word that means a game. i 
Write the letter B under every word that means a book. 


! Write the letter T under every word like now or then that means something to 
do with time. 


Write the word Goop under every word that means something good to be or do. 
Write the word Bap under every word that means something bad to be or do. 


4x daisy camel samuel rabbit monkey a 
william tulip goat paul violet | 


lily bear kind cle 
buttercup cruel truthful elephant baseball ' 


lazy bible squirrel buffalo ter 
beaver lewis hare sneak 


5x cowardly dominoes kangaroo tennis wicked a 
early dictionary polite leopard lotto | 
sy mule michael dirty primrose cheat 
minute wise checkers afternoon adam 


morning selfish zebra before fair 
while evening rascal whenever lilac r 


5é@y afterward golf lizard tag soon 
liar then stingy noble nathaniel 


6x mean stag worthy meantime last | 
year wednesday giraffe guilty stupid H 


6y during noon jesse month jeffrey 4 
oscar forenoon generous later rhinoceros 
6%x tuesday first heroic carnation 
ape april villain never raccoon q 
6@y brutal billiards instant hockey june 
aster monday gorilla lasting century 
continue immediate bernard february useful 
modest upright obliging scoundrel criminal q 


7x constantly sincere chess weak antelope | 
eugene henceforth julian formerly candy-tuft | 
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gerald novel autobi norman weasel 
reasonable edgar mo jackal 
luke_archibald uine jonas recen 
chrysanthemum deceitful lynx panther 
8x abel marigold puma valiant frequent 


godfrey rarely forthwith 
8 le holl 
8 te ted eli 


ox hyaena luther cultured duncan ethan 
primer insolent sane corrupt repeatedly 


oy abusive imposter chimpanzee hospitable cordial 
punctual* mignonette genial hyacinth resolute 


9§x brian porcupine nasturtium gazelle peony 
sullen parchesi ezra craven jack-straws 


10x phlox set dependable judicious caribou 
orchid ruthless compassionate cyrus petunia 


1oy anemone raved beagle balsam hugh 
prudent whist tolerant roderic 


THORNDIKE SCALE B FOR WORD KNOWLEDGE OR VISUAL 


VOCABULARY 


Write the letter W under every word that means something about war or fighting. 
Write the letter B under every word that means something about business or 


money. 


Write the letters-Cuu under every word that means something about church 


or religion. 


Write the letter R under every word like father or wife that means something 


about relatives or the family. 
Write the letters Cox under every word that means a color. 


Write the letter T under every word like now or then that means something 


to do with time. 


Write the letter D under every word like here or north that means something 


about distance or direction or location. 


Write the letter N under every word like ten or much that means something 


about number or quantily. 


4x camp flag west mother two 
general green troops south fort 


4y priest t money gun father 
captain blue pray cannon 


44x y cousin pink uncle yellow 
and pay aunt early commander 


* Call either ‘Goon’ or T correct. 
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5x 


10x 


roy 


marriage defeat many afternoon guard 
buy captive military relation late 


niece evening here e morning 
monday nep sell minute 
hymn defend across merchant noon 
forty conquer dagger profit tuesday 


altar violet december nine colonel 
worship baptism wednesday tan april 


month dozen fortress cavalry tax 
bishop below october million owe 


forenoon battery blockade ammunition lieutenant 
january insurance last purchase february 
fortification ownership there june 

half scarlet soon november fmath 


inside august while more toward 
right couple infantry cartridge guarantee 


nun income meantime entrenchment back 
interest lease monk psalm count 


during forward edge recruit orphan 
some rampart instant lilac fn sm 


pair firm corporal crimson double 

olive outward invader brigade sentinel 
convent ruby left singular catechism 
outside center score mortgage crowd 


overhanging cardinal* future plural where 
numeral immediate each plurality 


out-flank lasting freight chestnut adoption 
even forgery russet patent descendant 


odd recent installment protestantism seldom 
canteen emerald parallel century opposite 


narrow majority horizontal elevated 
hazel plum diocese henceforth abbott 


bounding previous stra from ircli 

frequent either quartet lavender duplicate 
manoeuver multitudinous vertical neighboring bulwark 
adjutant buckler margin kinship creed 

monochism negotiable every monasticism gradual 
fawn rarely finance insolvent minority 

eternal turquoise rebate transverse 


diagonal surmounting friar azure forthwith 
carmine incessant peculation contemporary frontal 


* Call Cav or Cor right. 


6x 
| 
| 
7x 
4 
| 
q 
8x q 
| 
Qx 
oy i 
| 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MEASUREMENT BY SCALES A2 AND B 


To be able to classify words of Difficulty 7 correctly may 
mean to be able to do so in roo per cent of the cases or in 95 
per cent, or in go per cent, or in 85 per cent, or in any per cent 
determined upon. For various reasons the most workable 
standard is 80 per cent of successes, and this will be used in 
the balance of the discussion. It will be used in two ways. 
First, for a pupil to read “Thorndike A B 714” will mean that 
he succeeds with 80 per cent of the “712” words and fails 
with 20 per cent. Second, for a class, or grade or group of 
thirteen-year-olds or a group of children taking working-papers 
or any defined group, to possess, as a group, ability to read 
“Thorndike A B 71%” will mean that, counting all the trials 
of the group with all the “‘7!4” words, 80 per cent were successes 
and 20 per cent were failures. With a group we can obviously 
measure the ability of the group not only with the whole set 
of “714” words, but also with any single word. In the case of 
a variety of words, such as names of flowers alone, or names 
of animals alone, we can measure a group easily and simply, 
just as in the one case of the compound of eight varieties; but 
we can measure an individual only by special arrangement and 
interpretation of the results. 

Pupils should be allowed and encouraged to guess at words 
of whose meaning they are not sure. Abundant time should 
be allowed for pupils to do all that they can without hurrying. 
When a pupil has exhausted his knowledge he should bring his 
test sheet to the tester, so that it will be less available for pos- 
sible dishonest use by neighboring pupils. 


MEASURING AN INDIVIDUAL 


In these scales, as they appear above, we have the means 
of measuring the word knowledge of all pupils in grades 4 to 
8 save a very few. There will be, once in a thousand or more, 
a pupil who can read harder words than the “10” group, and 
who consequently is not fully measured by the scale. 

To measure a pupil we do not need to use the scales entire 
any more than we need to use all of an eleven-foot tape to 
measure the height to which any one boy can jump or vault 
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with a pole. All that we need is enough to locate the degree 
of difficulty where 80 per cent of successes and 20 per cent of 
failures result. 

For an individual to be measured by himself, therefore, try 
the degree of difficulty that seems likely to give the 80-20 divi- 
sion; then go up or down the scales as experience proves neces- 
sary until you secure tests with all the words of two successive 
steps on the scale, one step giving a litile less than 80 per cent 
correct, the other a little more than 80 per cent correct, or until 
you secure tests with all the words of three successive steps, one 
giving exactly 80 per cent correct, one fewer and the other none. 

Obviously it will only rarely happen that a pupil has exactly 
80 per cent correct of any scale group. We have to infer what 
amount of difficulty would produce the 80-20 result from results 
like Difficulty 7—82%%4 per cent correct, Difficulty 74%—75 per 
cent correct. This inference can be made in a few seconds by 
using Table I, making a separate inference from the result 
for each of the two successive steps of the scale and averaging 
the two inferences. 

Very, very rarely this procedure will seem absurd, as when a 
pupil actually does better with, say, 714 than with 7; but no 
serious injustice will be done by following it rigorously. On 
the other hand, it is allowable for any competent person to use 
an offhand estimate from inspection of the pupil’s record with 
two or more successive steps of the scale. What should mot be 
done is to estimate an individual’s word knowledge on the basis 
of less than two successive steps of the scales—a minimum of 
70 words. 

When more than three or four individuals are to be measured 
at the same time, it is not practicable to make an exploratory 
test and then confine the pupil’s work to the two or three de- 
grees of difficulty where he approximates 80-20. The more 
convenient method will be to have all pupils begin at the begin- 
ning (or at a point at which all of them can surely score 80-20 
or better), and do through Difficulty 7%, bringing their sheets 
to the tester when they have finished. Step 7%4 should be 
scored at once and, if there are 75 per cent or more of successes, 
the pupils should be given a second sheet with Difficulties 8 to 
10 inclusive. 


k 
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TABLE I 
Data FoR ESTIMATING THE DEGREE OF DiFFICULTY REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 20 
Per CENT OF WRONG OR OmITTED RESPONSES WHEN A GIVEN STEP OF THE 
ScALE PRODUCES FROM 10 PER CENT TO 25 Per CENT oF SuCH 
App App Sust. Susr. 
10.0 1.10 15.0 -49 20.0 .00 25.0 .42 
1.08 I .48 I I -43 
2 1.06 2 .46 2 .O1 2 -44 
1.05 3 45 3 -02 3 
4 1.04 4 .44 4 4 
| 5 1.03 .43 5 -47 
6 -42 6 6 .48 
7 -41 7 -06 7 .48 
8 8 .40 8 .07 8 .48 
9 =-39 9 9 
11.0 .96 16.0 .38 21.0 .09 26.0 -50 
I -95 I -37 I 10 I 51 
2 2 -36 2 -105 2 
3 92 3 -35 3 3 -§2 
5 -go 5 -33 5 -13 5 -53 
6 .88 6 -32 6 -14 6 -54 
8 . 86 8 30 8 -16 8 56 
12.0 .83 17.0 .28 22.0 -175 27.0 $7 
I .82 I I 18 I 58 
2 81 2 .26 2 -19 2 -59 
4 .78 4 .24 4 4 .60 
5 5 .23 5 5 -61 
6 .76 6 .22 6 23 6 .62 
i] 8 8 .20 8 8 -63 
if 9 «72 9 9 .8§ 9 «.64 
if 13.0 «ft 18.0 .18 23.0 26 28.0 .65 
i I .70 I I 26 I -66 
2 .69 2 2  .a7 2 .66 
i 3 68 3 .16 3 .28 3 .67 
i 4 .66 4 .25 4 .29 4 -68 
i 5 .65 5 .24 5 .3° 5 -68 
6 -64 6 -23 6 305 6 -69 
7 .63 7 .22 7 7 
8 .62 8 8 -32 8 
9 61 9 9 9 
14.0 19.0 .09 24.0 -34 29.0 
I .59 I .08 I I -73 
2 .58 2 -07 2 2 -74 
3 3-06 3.36 
a 56 4 4 -37 
| 6 -53 6 .03 6 -39 6 97 
7 -52 7 7 +40 7 -77 
8 8 8 -40 8 .78 
9 -§0 9 +00 9 9 -79 
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In estimating the achievement of an individual thus measured 
it is of course not necessary to examine his entire sheet or sheets. 
Quickly find the two or three steps giving scores around 80-20 
and estimate from these as described above. 


MEASURING A GROUP 


The achievement of a group may be measured by estimating 
for each individual in the group as described above and com- 
bining these estimates as one would combine the statures or 
weights of a group of children. This permits a record of the 
individual differences within the group as well as of the general 
drift of its achievement, and is often highly desirable. For pur- 
poses where only a measure of the general drift of achievement 
is desired, a much quicker scheme of testing and scoring is 
permissible, as follows: 

For a group of 3 to 50 pupils of approximately the same train- 
ing in reading, such as a school-class, make up brief test-sheets 
or mark for use on the large sheet as follows:* 

For (or ted high achievement or grade 5 of expected low 
ties 4 to 6 


For prado 5 ym e 4 of ted high achievement or grade 6 of expected low 
achievement) use Difficulties 44% to 6% 


peed ted high achievement or grade 7 of expected low 
achievement) use Dfhiculties 5 to 74 


saad 7 (or e 6 of ted high achievement or grade 8 of expected low 
achievement) use Difficulties 534 to 8% 


For oes (or hoy 7 of expected high achievement or 1H. of expected low 
achievement) use Difficulties 6 to 94 


For first or second year of high school, use Difficulties 7 to 10 


Record the results on a scoring sheet like that printed below, 
scoring first the step of difficulty which seems likely to be near 
80-20 for the group and scoring only the X words. Then score 
such further steps as necessary and include the Y words for the 
two or three steps to be finally used in the estimate. 

If it is desired to retest the group for improvement later, 
the X words or Y words alone may be used in the first meas- 
urement, or the integral steps may be used in the first and 


* Permission will be given to any wanes ponte to reprint these scales in whole 
or in part for use for scientific or practica For the convenience of 
those who wish to secure the scales without the be ieee of — they are 
issued by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. A price 

sent on request. 


1 
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ScoRING SHEET FoR CLass or Group MEASURES* 


Name A2|B j|A2 A2| B A2|BiA2 B |Ete. 
4x| 4x] 4y 44x] 5x | 5x] Sy 54x] 


———} | | — 


second measurements, and the half steps in the third. If it 
is desired to make more than three repeated measurements, a 
series of four such may be had by using only one half of the X 
or Y words. In such a division the first and last quarter of 
each X or Y group should be combined for one half, and the 
middle half taken for the other half. 

For a group of one hundred to two hundred pupils of the same 
school grade, use the last-described selection of words. 

For a still larger group, still fewer words may be used, if 
desired. 

In this method of group measurement the process of infer- 
ring the 80-20 point for the group consists in computing the 
percentage of failures for the group for each of the two degrees 
of difficulty (one above, the other below 20), inferring the 8o- 
20 point from each, using the table printed on page 436, and 
averaging the two inferences. But this may be wisely amended 
as follows: If any one degree of difficulty shows between 17 
per cent and 23 per cent of failures and the degree above it 
shows over 23 per cent and the degree below it shows under 
17 per cent, use only the 18-22 per cent degree. 


* The complete score sheet may be secured from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Price list will be sent on request. 
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For certain purposes, the achievement of an individual or 
group with each word should be recorded, by means of a scoring 
sheet like that shown below. For example, it may be of interest 
to compare achievement with the names of animals and plants, 
achievement with words about time and distance, direction, 


ScoRING SHEET FOR REecorD oF RESULTS FOR EACH WorD OR 
VARIETY OF WorpDs* 


A2 A2 

4x 

Name Etc. 

F| Nj A] A| AIN| F A| | Good} Good 

— 


——{ —— —— }— 


— — — 


etc., achievement with proper names, and achievement with the 
“moral-quality” words. Or it may be desired to differentiate 
achievement with words of pronounced social utility in modern 
life from words knowledge of which is of more purely conven- 
tional, or even perhaps of dubious value. 

For certain purposes the nature of the errors made should be 
recorded by entering on the single-word record sheet the letters 
used instead of a mere error sign. Such material probably will 
give valuable data concerning the learning process in the case 
of word knowledge. 


* The complete score sheet may be secured from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Price list will be sent on request. 
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Tue NATURE OF THE SCALES IN DETAIL 


Mention has been made of the fact that the words rated as 
4 or 4%, or 5, etc., are not in each step of exactly equal diffi- 
culty. It is a long task to measure accurately the difficulty 
of even twenty words, and there are many intricacies and 
difficulties which make the present scales imperfect. Also I 
have deliberately included words which are unequal in diffi- 
culty in order to have 10, 20, or 30 in a step rather than an 
irregular number. Also I have deliberately sacrificed precise 
equivalence in difficulty to the aim of having enough words to 
measure an individual accurately and to allow repeated meas- 
urements of groups. In actual use the exact equivalence in 
difficulty of words within one step is of minor importance be- 
cause, even if words of absolutely equal difficulty for the entire 
group of the 6th grade children in the country were secured, 
they would not be of equal difficulty for children in different - 
grades or for children in the same grade but who used different 
text-books, or for children of different localities, and the like. 
If a teacher habitually uses “immediately” for “at once,” 
immediately is for her class easier than its scale-value; in Phila- 
delphia where ‘‘Ledger” is the name of an important daily 
paper, /edger is a far easier word than it is in New York; names 
of flowers are easier for girls than for boys; opossum is easier 
in the South than in the North; etc., etc., etc. 

Even if some of the words are misplaced by % or 1, no great 
harm will be done beyond making the results from the use of 
the scale less clean-cut and unambiguous than they would 
otherwise be. There doubtless are such displacements. To 
learn of their magnitude Scale Az and Scale B were constructed 
from different data and entirely independently. Thirty-one 
words about time occur in both. Of these eight have just the 
same value in both scales; two are one-half higher in Scale A2 
than in Scale B; four are one-half lower; two are one higher; 
four are one lower; six are one and one-half lower and one is 
two lower. These are not necessarily due to errors in either 
scale, for it may be actually harder to classify “ time ” words 
in connection with space and number words than in connec- 
tion with the words of Scale Az. Some of them probably are, 
however. I have left these discrepancies without adjustment 
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deliberately, as a warning concerning the possible roughness of 
approximation attained. 

The equality of the intervals between the average difficulty 
of the “4” words and the average difficulty of the “s5’’ words 
and so on is more important; and I regret that, in spite of much 
labor, the approximation to this ideal is not yet surely very 
close. If one class improves from 6.2 to 7.1 and another from 
6.2 to 7.3 we may be sure that the second class has gained most; 
but if one class improves from 6.2 to 7.1 and another class from 
7.1 to 8.2 we cannot be sure that the second class has gained 
most. 

The scale as it stands is, however, better than anybody would 
probably devise for himself with less than five hundred hours 
of work; and the best way to remedy its defects is to discover 
what they are by using it. It will be improved in the future. 

In fundamentals the scale is satisfactory. The absolutely 
objective method of testing word knowledge by classification 
gives results that are in practically perfect accord with actual 
translation when used with German words; and seems undoubt- 
edly better than a definition test. Measurement of how hard 
words a pupil knows is beyond question sounder than measure- 
ment by an arbitrary score in a “blanket” test; and should 
be used in the case of spelling, arithmetic, history, and the like. 

For the sake of those who need some scale, however imper- 
fect, for measuring the word knowledge of high school and 
college students, I append a very roughly graded list of words 
which extend Scales A2 and B and which, with Difficulties 8, 
9, and 10, will serve the purpose until these higher degrees of 
difficulty are determined more exactly. The grading of the 
extension of Scale A2 is much more trustworthy than that for 
Scale B, no records for the words of Scale B being as yet avail- 
able except those from elementary schools. 


SCALE Az: PROVISIONAL EXTENSION 
II callous debauchee mastodon fuchsia joab 


11% intervening interim neurotic incessant asa 


12 culpable contemporary decorous zinnia lemur 
ostentatious bellicose manatee jabez 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SCALE Az: PROVISIONAL EXTENSON—Continued 


dictatorial veracious marmot irreproachable quentin 
dilatory dianthus peccary relievo furtive 


13 stoat lexicon cyclamen intrepid skat 
myosotis altruistic scabiosa crokinole artemas 


13% acrimonious delphinium oenothera impeccable pharisaical 


14 caladium draughts agouti breviary sophistical 
aard-vatk campanula pusillanimous bagatelle predatory 


15 bibulous bandicoot tarsipes dugong huanaco 
lemming thesaurus supine zenas gibbon 


16 missal ephemeral pangolin evanescent porcine 


SCALE B: PROVISIONAL EXTENSION 


10 repeatedly buff belligerent vermilion 
integer episcopacy ecru chance 


II ordnance cloister magenta treble mercantile 
ecclesiastical ensuing roan mauve receivership 


12 pontifical lineal intervening octile halberd 
perennial quintet penitential curate litigation 


13 contiguous evanescent canonical acceptance 
ephemeral conterminous progenitor collateral 


14 longitudinal assessment dual endorsement 

and uidation phalanx amethyst transient periphery 

over yo jesuit agnate amaranthine arquebus prelatical 
ubiquitous tangential papist biquadratic cerulean 
consanguinity jansenist mangonel hypothecate polyandry 
assign mariolatry endogamous centripetal sextuple 
papacy currency invoice interspersed verger cognate 
iennium equatorial voucher hexad 
sacerdotal tangential aquamarine antipodes 
inomial coeval extrapolated pentamerous sterling 
_—— avuncular hoplite lien exogamous encyclical 

tast omniety monophysite testudo 

ogumena surrogate 


THE DERIVATION OF SCALE A2 AND SCALE B 


The data used in determining the choice of words of approx- 
imately the same difficulty to form each step of the scale and 
the degrees of difficulty which are the successive steps of the 
scale, are, in the main, shown in Tables II, III and IV. 

Table II gives the percentage of correct responses for each 
word by certain specified groups out of a total of 3003 pupils. 
These responses were in tests of two’ sorts: Eight Rubric tests, 
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wherein the pupil classified the word as he does when the scale 
itself is used; and Four Rubric tests, wherein the pupil classi- 
fied at one time words of only four sorts: I, Colors, Things to 
make, Music, Things to wear, Things boys can do. II, Animals, 
Trees, Books, Games. III, Good to be or do, Bad to be or do, 
Words about school, Words about time. IV, Boy’s names, Ani- 
mals, Flowers, Occupations. IX, Words about church and reli- 
gion, Words about war and fighting, Words about business and 
money, Words about relatives and the family. XIII, Colors, 
Number, Time, Direction and Location. 

The groups in the case of the Eight Rubric tests were not 
from the same schools and these records should not be used 
as measures of the ordinary differences in word knowledge 
from grade to grade, but only of the equality of difficulty of 
words within a step and of the intervals between steps. 

The Four Rubric tests used in constructing Scale B and 
reported in Table III were given to altogether different pupils 
from those whose responses were used to obtain Scale A2. The 
approximate equivalence of 4, 5, 6, etc., of Scale A2 to 4, 5, 6, 
etc., of Scale B depends upon the approximate equality in word 
knowledge of the two groups of pupils. This is evidenced by 
Table IV, which shows the facts for the two groups with the 
words of a test which they had in common. 

It will be understood that equality in difficulty in any step 
of the scale is important only for such pupils as that step of the 
scale will be used to measure. For example, it does not matter 
whether dependable, judicious, caribou and orchid are alike in 
difficulty for beginners or fifth-grade classes in ordinary schools, 
for they will never be used to measure such. 

The detailed computations involved will not be presented 
here. The choice of “4’’ asthe number to represent the difficulty 
of daisy, camel, samuel, rabbit, etc., so that abel, marigold, puma, 
valiant, etc., are called twice as hard as these and dependable, 
judicious, caribou, and orchid two and a half times as hard, is 
not entirely arbitrary, but there is no surety that 3, 7 and 9 
or 5, 9 and 11 may not be nearer the truth. 

There are, as has been said, many difficulties in the use of 
pupils’ responses to determine the difficulty of words. For ex- 
ample, in so + a pupil becomes wearied of the work, the 
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SCALE Az: PROVISIONAL EXTENSON—Continued 


12% dictatorial veracious marmot irreproachable quentin 
dilatory dianthus peccary relievo furtive 


13 stoat lexicon cyclamen intrepid skat 
myosotis altruistic scabiosa crokinole artemas 


13% acrimonious delphinium oenothera impeccable pharisaical 


14 caladium draughts agouti breviary sophistical 
aard-vark campanula pusillanimous bazatelle predatory 


15 bibulous bandicoot tarsipes dugong huanaco 
lemming thesaurus supine zenas gibbon 


16 missal ephemeral pangolin evanescent porcine 


SCALE B: PROVISIONAL EXTENSION 


repeatedly buff belligerent vermilion 
integer episcopacy ecru 


II ordnance cloister magenta treble mercantile 
ecclesiastical ensuing roan mauve receivership 


12 pontifical lineal intervening octile halberd 
perennial quintet penitential curate litigation 


13 contiguous evanescent canonical geneal or 
ephemeral conterminous progenitor citadel collateral 


14 simultaneous longitudinal assessment dual endorsement 
and phalanx amethyst transient gee 
over elon jesuit agnate amaranthine arquebus _prelati 
ubiquitous tangential papist biquadratic cerulean 
consanguinity jansenist mangonel hypothecate polyandry 
assign mariolatry endogamous centripetal sextuple 
et currency invoice interspersed verger cognate 
iennium equatorial voucher nona hexad 
prebendary sacerdotal tangential aquamarine antipodes 
inomial coeval extrapolated pentamerous sterling 
— avuncular hoplite lien exogamous encyclical 
Itast omniety testudo 
ogumena surrogate 


THe DERIVATION OF SCALE A2 AND SCALE B 


The data used in determining the choice of words of approx- 
imately the same difficulty to form each step of the scale and 
the degrees of difficulty which are the successive steps of the 
scale, are, in the main, shown in Tables II, III and IV. 

Table II gives the percentage of correct responses for each 
word by certain specified groups out of a total of 3003 pupils. 
These responses were in tests of two’ sorts: Eight Rubric tests, 
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wherein the pupil classified the word as he does when the scale 
itself is used; and Four Rubric tests, wherein the pupil classi- 
fied at one time words of only four sorts: I, Colors, Things to 
make, Music, Things to wear, Things boys can do. I1, Animals, 
Trees, Books, Games. III, Good to be or do, Bad to be or do, 
Words about school, Words about time. IV, Boy’s names, Ani- 
mals, Flowers, Occupations. IX, Words about church and reli- 
gion, Words about war and fighting, Words about business and 
money, Words about relatives and the family. XIII, Colors, 
Number, Time, Direction and Location. 

The groups in the case of the Eight Rubric tests were not 
from the same schools and these records should not be used 
as measures of the ordinary differences in word knowledge 
from grade to grade, but only of the equality of difficulty of 
words within a step and of the intervals between steps. 

The Four Rubric tests used in constructing Scale B and 
reported in Table III were given to altogether different pupils 
from those whose responses were used to obtain Scale A2. The 
approximate equivalence of 4, 5, 6, etc., of Scale Az to 4, 5, 6, 
etc., of Scale B depends upon the approximate equality in word 
knowledge of the two groups of pupils. This is evidenced by 
Table IV, which shows the facts for the two groups with the 
words of a test which they had in common. 

It will be understood that equality in difficulty in any step 
of the scale is important only for such pupils as that step of the 
scale will be used to measure. For example, it does not matter 
whether dependable, judicious, caribou and orchid are alike in 
difficulty for beginners or fifth-grade classes in ordinary schools, 
for they will never be used to measure such. 

The detailed computations involved will not be presented 
here. The choice of “4” asthe number to represent the difficulty 
of daisy, camel, samuel, rabbit, etc., so that abel, marigold, puma, 
valiant, etc., are called twice as hard as these and dependable, 
judicious, caribou, and orchid two and a half times as hard, is 
not entirely arbitrary, but there is no surety that 3, 7 and 9 
or 5, 9 and 11 may not be nearer the truth. 

There are, as has been said, many difficulties in the use of 
pupils’ responses to determine the difficulty of words. For ex- 
ample, in so far as a pupil becomes wearied of the work, the 
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words at the latter end of a sheet, or the kind of words which 
he classifies at the end of his period of work, will seem harder 
than they really are. Ideally each word should be tested in 
each position on the test sheet, and each Eight Rubric test 
should be given with at least sixty-four different instruction- 
orders! Also the relative difficulty of words may change 
notably when they are used in an Eight Rubric scale instead of 
a Four Rubric test. Also, in spite of efforts to prevent it, words 
and even lines may be omitted from mere carelessness. There 
are many other intricacies. Perhaps a close cross-examination 
of five hundred pupils would have been better than the looser 
use of the three thousand. 

However, as has been noted, the best way to improve the 
scale will be to use it; and, in spite of all its crudity, it is the 
best available instrument with which to measure word knowledge. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE CORRECT IN CLASSIFYING WorpDs 
Eight Rubric Tests Four Rubric_Tests Speci i 
May ight Four 
Grades Rubric Rubric 
= Test Test 
Grade Grade 7B Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
5A 6A 8A 5 6 7 8 6 4 
No. of pupils......... 153 216 415 447 460 565 481 137 129 
Pre- john 99.8 100.0 99.2 
limi- cat 98.3 99.5 96.9 
nary dog 98.7 99.1 95-3 
horse 98.0 99.5 91.5 
fred 99-3 99.3 93.0 
honest 98.2 98.7 
george 99-3 99.8 93-0 
4x daisy 97.3 97.0 86.8 
camel 04.8 99.6 96.4 98.4 91.5 
samuel 04.2 93.3 96.6 98.6 79.1 
rabbit 92.2 98.6 99.3 
monkey 92.2 98.1 97-5 99.8 99-3 93.0 
| 890.5 94.9 99.6 100.0 97.8 96.1 
tulip 88.9 94.4 95-5 98.6 96.4 79.8 
goat 88.9 94.9 97.1 
paul 86.3 91.7 98.5 99.5 97-1 84.5 
violet 97-3 98.8 86.8 
4y wolf 97-1 98.2 95-3 
lily 98.1 98 96.2 97.9 87.6 
bear 98.3 99.3 92.2 
kind 76.8 89.4 95-9 96.7 
clean 95.7 96.1 
buttercup 96.9 99.5 84.5 
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TABLE Il—Continued 
( 
Eight Tests Four Rubric Tests 
Rubric Rubric 
Test Test 
Grade Grade 7B Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
5A 6A 8A 5 6 7 8 6 4 
No. of pupils......... 153 216 415 447 460 565 481 137 129 
cruel 85.8 93.6 96.8 99. 
truthful 95.0 
elephant 98.0 99.1 95-3 
ball 87.6 92.1 95.4 98.7 93-4 92.2 
lazy 94-3 95.7 
bible 80.4 94.0 QI.5 93-5 95.6 75.2 
squirrel 86.9 97.2 98.6 
buffalo 84.2 86.6 94.2 
‘eon 80.4 93.1 98.6 89.9 
ver 79-7 90.3 99.5 
lewis 80.4 92.1 90.5 
hare 73.9 89.8 92.7 
sneak 94.3 96.9 
clover 94-4 97-5 74.4 
Ex- 
drunkard 92.7 98.9 
5x cowardly 59.4 81.6 92.5 98.1 
dominoes 69.0 78.8 87.2 94.1 81.0 
kangaroo 68.0 68.9 89.4 95.2 
tennis 73-5 84.8 90.2 95.9 
wicked 66.7 86.6 88.3 
early 55-6 82.4 86.1 
dictionary 75.2 81.9 02.4 97.6 Q1.2 
lite 92.5 97.2 
e€0 66.7 86.1 9°.9 96.3 78.1 
lotto 66.7 76.9 82.5 
sy mule 62.7 88.4 92.7 
michael 63.4 88.0 86.8 95.8 87.6 
dirty 58.2 75.9 77-4 
primrose 64.0 83.8 90.5 
cheat 55.6 83.3 86.9 
minute 62.1 81.9 96.4 
wise 60.8 80.6 78.8 
checkers 69.3 76.9 83.2 
afternoon 54.2 79.2 04.2 
adam 59-5 79.2 84.8 
sx morning 50.3 78.7 89.8 
selfish 47-7. 77-3 78.1 
zebra 50.3 78.7 81.6 89.6 83.9 
before 85.5 93-1 
fair 86.9 
while 45.I 79.2 78.1 
evening 51.6 79.2 90.5 
rascal 


whenever 85.5 93.1 
lilac 87.0 92.8 
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Four Rubric Test 


Eight Rubric Test 
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Test 


Grade Grade 7Band Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 


Test 


7 


Grades 


6A 
216 


481 


continue 


immediate 
bernard 
february 
modest 

scoundrel 
criminal 


useful 


aoa 


me 


Onna HD 


BISSASS 


wa 


eugene 
henceforth 


& Res 

RRS 


OD MO mo 
on TO 


autobiography 


novel 


7y gerald 


considerate 
deceitful 


archibald 
chrysanthemum 


genuine 
jonas 


recent 


74x luke 


| 
Rubric Rubric 
A 6 7 8 6 4 
No. of pupils......... 153 415 447 460 565 || 137 129 iB] 
aster 59.0 83.8 84.7 ” 
monday 67.5 88.0 80.3 “i 
= 59-7 80.9 74.1 87.4 95.6 98.8 65.7 i 
ting 68.6 86.8 67.9 
century 61.6 86.1 75.9 i} 
59.7 81.9 56.9 
64.3 86.6 63.5 ant 
64.8 85.6 57-7 ay 
60.2 87.3 73-7 ™ 
7 94.2 
77m 938 93.7 
75 95-7 
7 97-3 
99.3 
73-2 94-9 9 99-3 
Extra lo 3 2 
7x constantly 
chess 
weak 
antelope 
formerly 
candy-tuft ‘ 54. 
norman 
weasel 
reasonable 
edgar 
mole 
taper 
jackal 
33-3 69.2 
23.6 70.4 
31.9 68.7 
50.5 67.8 
24.5 69.6 
33-6 69-9 
46.3 68.4 
| 
j 
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q TABLE I1—Continued 
il Eight Rubric Tests Four Rubric Tests al 
” Grades Rubric Rubric 
7A, Test Test 
Gufs Gaede Grate Grade Grade 
No.of pupils....... 153 216. 415 447 460 565 481 137 129 
q lynx 50.5 61.4 65.3 76.3 86.2 
a panther 41.2 68.9 69.3 
P Extra zr, 75.2 85.5 90.8 81.0 
| orger 73-4 89.0 94.2 
q 8x abel 30.8 66.4 44.5 
a marigold 31.9 65.6 67.2 
4 puma 43.5 65.4 60.6 
j valiant 26.9 64.5 24.8 
frequent 64.1 42.3 
: godfrey 28.7 62.8 33.6 
y 19.4 60.7 35.8 
otter 47.2 60.5 36.5 
elmer 29.2 59.5 46.7 
forthwith 40.7 59.3 
. 8y croquet 23.1 67.5 83.5 89.2 95.4 66.4 
| jasper 27.2 67.3 50.4 
| capable 31.0 67.1 50.4 
a holly-hock 38.0 64.9 66.4 
a n 45.8 64.7 
F shuffle-board 28.7 60.9 29.9 
conrad 23.1 36.5 
owen 31.9 58.6 39.4 
31.0 58.1 31.4 
| i 30.1 58.1 66.0 81.4 84.6 40.9 
j Extra reuben 47-7 57-1 70.4 80.5 84.8 
84x eric 56.5 46.0 
accurate 56.9 33- 
conceited — 57-4 43.8 
encyclopedia 55-3 70.7 82.7 91.3 38.0 
eli 55-1 46.0 
chamois 56.0 36.5 
cowslip 54.8 51.8 
defaulter 9.1 75.2 79.6 
receding 45-7 69.9 79.1 
therto 58.3 72.4 80.9 
ox hyaena 52.9 
luther 51.5 
cultured 51.3 
duncan 51.1 
ethan 51.1 » 
51.1 75.2 74.8 42.3 
50.4 
sane 21.9 
corrupt 7 
repeatedly 46.6 } 
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TABLE Il—Continued 
, 
Eight Tests Four Rubric Tests 
Rubric Rubric 
7A, Test Test 
Grade Grade 7B and Gade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade : 
? 5A 6A_ 8A 5 6 7 4 ii 
No. of pupils......... 153 216 4415 447 460 565 481 137 129 bi 
oy abusive 53-9 4 
imposter 53-9 | 
53-6 
hospitable 53.6 
cordial 53.2 
punctual 52.9 
mignonette 47.3 
ia 46.1 
yacinth 46.1 71.3 74.5 
resolute 45-4 a 
934x brian 44.0 
porcupine 44.0 
nasturtium 43.8 71.9 78.9 af 
gazelle 43.8 
ny 43.1 i 
sullen 43-5 
parchesi 61.9 71.1 at 
ezra 65.1 71.3 
craven 68.5 73.5 va 
jackstraws 70.8 74.4 
rox phlox 39.1 
seth 38.1 A 
dependable 37-9 At 
judicious 36.9 
caribou 36.7 4 
orchid 36.7 74.0 83.8 ih 
ruthless 36.5 
compassionate 33-9 
cyrus 33-7 
petunia 33-7 
Ioy anemone 42.8 4 
depraved 40.7 
beagle 40.5 
balsam 40.5 
hugh 39-3 ill 
prudent 38.4 4 
calliopsis 34.1 
whist 33-4 } 
tolerant 32.0 
roderic 32.0 
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TABLE III 

PERCENTAGES CORRECT IN CLassIFYING Worps: Four Rusric Tests 

5 6 7 8 5 6 7 8 
293 201 218 233 293 «201 «218 «233 

Pre- sister 99 morning 88 90 

lim. battle 100 monday 86 8 

q brown 99 nephew 88 93 

q 99 catholic 86 93 
brother 98 sell 88 95 

minute 86 gr 

| 4x fae? 94 

95 

79 88 

q forty 84 89 

ger 7 

q fort 8 98 profit 79 «gt 

4y priest 97 99 tuesday 82 82 

fight 99 99 
money 07 «98 6y _ altar 80 87 
gun 97 «95 violet 81 go 

q father 98 96 december 78 85 

captain 97 «95 nine 81 83 
blue colonel 73. «OI 
cannon 97 95 worship 86 

soldier baptism 6 

pray 97 «95 wednesday 80 85 
tan. 80 

gray 94 94 april 77. ‘82 

cousin 94 95 

pink 95 96 6%x month 75 «79 
uncle 07 «97 d 8 
ellow 905 94 core 73 3 

fortress 76 

pay 93 98 

a aunt 93 «(94 bish 4 86 

early 96 8696 gold 7 

commander 93 95 bel ow 

october 73 «83 

5x marrage 90 93 ili 

q defeat or 98 

many 90 4 87 

afternoon 89 94 

ard or 96 forenoon 81 81 
uy 00 92 battery 7o 

7 captive 88 97 blockade 61 87 

y itary 05 92 ammunition 60 87 

relation 87 94 lieutenant 67 85 

january 75 79 

séMy niece 8393 insurance 68 84 

evening 86 92 last 75 69 

here 89 77 — 73 «+388 

purple 87 gr ebruary 74 83 
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fortification 

ownership 

there 

year 

halt 

scarlet 

soon 

november 

beneath 

inside 

august 

while 

more 

ome 

right 

couple 

infantry 

cartridge 

guarantee 

nun 

income 

meantime 

interest 

monk 

psalm 

count 

during 60 

forward 60 

edge 62 

recruit 40 

orphan 50 

some 50 

rampart 54 

Instant 62 
63 

several 67 

55 

corporal 50 

crimson 67 

double 58 

olive 55 

outward 63 

invader 46 

brigade 46 

sentinel 36 


SF 


7 
293 201 218 233 (f 
convent 42 69 80 93 
ruby 2 72 7 97 
left 69 73 8 88 | 
singular 53 69 83 96 ) 
catechism 9° 77 Of 
outside 64 #77 85 97 
center 57 69 83 92 
score 
mo 47 75 85 97 
crow $6 72 82 97 
Extra garrison 38 68 83 97 
8x overhanging 54 74 90 
54 77 89 1 
future 60 75 93 
plural 6r 80 04 
where 
numeral 63 8: 04 
immediate 64 78 97 i] 
each 66 76 94 4 
exterior 47 72 
8y  outflank 65 81 
lasting 66 8 
freight 71 77 «9° 
chestnut 69 76 93 rf 
adoption 55 78 86 
even 65 75 8 i 
forgery 64 75 94 
russet 63 69 go 
patent 61 76 go ; 
t 49 82 95 ij 
8%x odd 68 82 
recent 50 9° 
installment 6r 7: 88% 
protestantism 52 7o 84 
seldom 60 68 86 
canteen 48 68 86 i 
emerald 64 66 90 4 
parallel 47 66 88 ia 
century 59 75 86 
opposite 64 76 oF bs 
8%y narrow 50 64 87 i 
majority 5st 67 97 
horizontal 46 68 go 
elevated 54 68 of 
chaplain 59 75 85 
hazel 57 65 90° 
plum 70 
diocese 72 7 &s 
henceforth 47 68 of 
abbott 50 69 8 


TABLE 


4 
5 6 7 8 
293 201 218 233 
7x 55 78 
74 «283 
68 79 
77 & 
7x 
64 78 
72 
77 
72 «81 
65 78 
7y 65 75 
72 80 
66 77 82 
69 76 87 
69 78 85 
69 78 79 
62 76 8&9 
58 82 97 
58 84 97 
59 85 93 
79 
60 87 95 
66 78 85 
77 93 
63 72 7 
60 84 97 
62 83 83 
52 78 95 
6r 80 94 
60 78 86 
72 83 95 
71 85 95 
76 78 93 
72 93 «97 
71 86 86 
67 83 95 
73 86 94 
76 85 94 
75 80 97 
76 65 98 
|| 76 83 97 
79 98 
76 95 97 
73 84 97 
77 86 98 
72 78 97 
72 «85 
74 95 99 
73 93 93 
67 86 97 
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TABLE 


5 6 7 8 
293 201 218 233 


bounding 
previous 
strategy 


_ from 


oy 


en 
middle 

tawny 
formerly 
thereabouts 
perpendicular 


frequent 
either 

quartet 
lavender 
duplicate 
manoeuver 
multitudinous 
— 
neighboring 
bulwark 


adjutant 
buckler 


kinship 
creed 


1oy 


TABLE IV 


5 6 7 8 
293 201 218 233 


monarchism 
negotiable 
every 


friar 
forthwith 
carmine 
incessant 
peculation 
contemporary 
frontal 


53 69 
4 
78 
57 73 
45 60 
5st 64 
46 §2 
44 70° 
45 60 
33 95 
47 66 
34 «(64 
40. «(68 
44 «53 
44 69 
45 68 
37 
41 60 
38 74 
36 58 
35 57 
31 62 
46 77 


CoMPARISON OF DaTA TO SHOW THE APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENCE OF THE 
Groups USED For SCALE A2 AND SCALE B: PERCENTAGES CORRECT 


Grade 5 
Group Grow Group Grow Group Grow Group Grow 
A B A B A B A B 


82 


go 


95 
82 


82.5 
86.9 


EME 


BESS 
nw WHO 


mn Cow 


Grade 6 


Grade 7 


87 91.9 


Grade 8 


| 
| | 
9x 61 76 
60 of 
62 73 
57. 76 monasticism 
a 63 87 gradual 
65 76 
65 80 fawn 
61 90 rarely 
62 79 finance 
59 84 insolvent 
minority 
63 80 eternal 
56 67 turquoise 
oll 55 88 rebate 
56 88 transverse 
49 80 quadruple 
59 684 
| 62 85 mm diagonal 
a 55 85 surmounting 
a 56 683 azure 
q 54 68 
44 65 
59 668 
52 7° 
55 95 
| 
| 
air 
lesson 
| then 
| lazy ge 
a steal 96 
| honest 96 
| clean 93 98 96.1 
1 kind 97 
never | 
q writing 90 
| sneak 96 
iW reading 
go 
‘ore 86 
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rade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 
Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group ay) 
B A B A B { 
useful 77 74-5 85 84.3 
stingy 81 85 
murder 95 93-2 
04 94-1 
arithmetic 92 94.1 
cowardly 95 92-5 oA 
cruel 96 96.8 4 
afterward 84 85.9 | 
whenever 78 85.5 86 93.1 
truthful 95 95 
modest 82 87.8 ty 
upright 84 88.7 | 
geography 93 93-6 4 
graduate 84 85.4 
recess 73 68.1 79 88.9 89 93.5 
rascal 85 87.3 9¢ 94.8 
obliging 76 73.2 86 9go.2 
drunkard 92 92.7 
later 81 80.2 | 
deceitful 63 64.8 75 84.6 88 90.6 95 95.3 ia 
during 7° 77-3 84 91.7 97 94.9 
scoundrel 70 68.0 83 90.2 99 96.5 4 
promotion 80 77.3 79 93 95-5 
92 87.7 or 94.6 97 
generous 75 76.8 88 92.8 f 
ia 
criminal 72 73-2 90 04.8 98 97.9 A 
torture 64 68.9 83 80.3 94 93.6 iy 
loyal 69 74.3 82 88.7 96 94.2 i" 
history 04 94-3 q 
music 7§.2 86 89.6 95 94.5 
reprobate 44 44.1 53 46.7 4 
earlier 65 68 74 85.4 92 93.1 95 90.8 q 
9° 93.7 
penmanship 92 a 
merciful 86 86.0 90 93.7 iq 
forger go 89 95 94.2 aa 
courageous 93 91.2 97 94.8 4 
craven 68 68.5 75 73-5 f 
renegade 63 51.0 i 
poltroon 52 52.4 
reasonable 9° 90.8 96 95.1 ‘ 
examination 77 81.8 87 94.8 96 98.2 ; 
considerate 82 82.1 88 90.6 : 
deportment 78 73.6 84 85.2 88 91.8 90 9O1.9 f 
discipline 50 88.1 i 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


80 
57 
37 
84 
5° 


72 


79.6 
51.7 
32.1 
79-1 


42.0 
80.9 


84.3 
47.0 


rou rou rou 
A Pp Pp Pp B Pp 
defaulter 66 59.1 72 75.2 
equitable 
preceding 75 69.9 
philan 
hitherto 
grammar 92 93-4 
etymology 83 83.9 
pretentious 52 39-1 
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COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


DEATH OF SETH LOW, EX-PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Seth Low, eleventh president of Columbia University, died 
on September 17 at his home at Bedford Hills, Westchester 
County, New York, after an illness of several months. Born 
January 18, 1850, the mere facts of the sixty-six years of his 
busy life are in themselves an interesting chronicle, quite apart 
from any comment or appreciation.* 

Mr. Low’s father, Abiel Abbott Low, was the head of a great 
mercantile firm engaged in the China trade, and it is to this 
circumstance, doubtless, that Seth Low owed much of his 
practical sagacity, and an interest in men and affairs that 
went far beyond the borders of Manhattan. 

Mr. Low was early identified with Columbia, from which he 
was graduated in 1870, with the reputation of being “the first 
scholar in college and a most manly young fellow.” Eleven 
years later he was elected a trustee; and in 1889 was chosen 
president of the University, an office which he filled with the 
greatest distinction until his resignation in 1901. Dyring these 
twelve years, covering the rapid change from college to uni- 
versity, there arose many perplexing problems in administra- 
tion. Among the more important accomplishments were the 
closer union and affiliation with Columbia of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (1891), of Teachers College (1893), 
and of Barnard (1900). In 1896 there were also organized 
the School of Chemisty, the School of Engineering, and the 
School of Architecture. Hardly less important to the welfare 
of the University were the questions which arose concerning 


*See the article, Seth Low-Leader of Men, by Dean Russell on 399-404 of 
this number of the Recor. 
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such matters as the elective system, “combined courses,” 
university extension—particularly those extension courses begun 
by Teachers College in 1898, the establishing of the Faculty 
Council, and the beginnings of the Summer Session in 1900. 
Probably the most vital change of all was the removal of the 
University from 49th Street to its present site. Perhaps, too, 
the most striking reminder of President Low’s personal activity 
and generosity is the present great University Library, erected 
to the memory of his father. 

However much Seth Low contributed of his means and of 
his wisdom to the cause of education, it was as a practical 
sociologist and political administrator that he made his greatest 
reputation. From 1881 to 1885 he served as mayor of Brook- 
lyn, and here accomplished one of the most notable feats of 
municipal housecleaning in the history of American cities. 
Again, as mayor of Greater New York in 1902-1903, he worked 
hard to substitute for mere partisan control the principles of 
an efficient and economical administration. 

Mr. Low was identified with many other wise and noble 
movements: with the education of the negro and particularly 
with the welfare of Tuskegee Institute, of which he was a trus- 
tee; with the reconciliation of capital and labor, especially 
through his activities to settle the Colorado coal strike of 1914; 
and with the cause of international peace, in the service of 
which he acted as a delegate to The Hague in 1890. 

One deduction is evident from even the slightest analysis of 
this brief account; namely, that Seth Low was a man of 
many-sided activities who rejoiced greatly in the doing of good 
works. In the words of Professor Franklin H. Giddings, ‘‘ Many 
and varied as Mr. Low’s interests were, they were not mis- 
cellaneous or unrelated. All of them were phases of one great 
focal and organizing interest, namely, the improvement of 
human life.” 


MISS BALLARD APPOINTED ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


Miss Anna Woods Ballard has recently been promoted by 
the trustees of Teachers College from an instructorship to an 
assistant professorship in French. 

Professor Ballard was educated at the Buffalo State Normal 
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School where she pursued the classical course. Later she took 
her Bachelor of Arts degree from Toronto University in 1900. 
Throughout her course at the University she won honors in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and English; and in her 
sophomore year was awarded the George Brown Scholarship for 
first place in first-class honors. In 1913 she received the degree 
of Master of Arts from her Alma Mater. The following year 
Miss Ballard went abroad to study in France and Germany, 
where she was a student at Tilly Institute, Berlin University, 
and at the Sorbonne. In addition Professor Ballard holds 
diplomas in French and German phonetics from the Association 
Phonétique Internationale. She taught German for two years 
at the Buffalo Seminary after which she held the position of 
critic teacher at the Fredonia State Normal School for one 
year. In 1907 Miss Ballard was appointed instructor in French 
at the Horace Mann High School which position she filled until 
1911. In 1908 she was made instructor in French in Teachers 
College from which position she has just been promoted to an 
assistant professorship. 

Professor Ballard is the author of Max Walter’s French 
Lessons, Short Stories for Oral French, and A French Reader; 
and is the co-author of Beginners’ French, A Phonetic French 
Reader, Short Stories for Oral Spanish, Short Stories for Oral 
German, and a French Song Book. She is also co-editor with 
Max Walter of Scribner’s French Series. Last year she served 
as first vice-president of the New York State Modern Language 
Association; and more recently has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Middle States and Maryland Modern Language 
Association, and of the New Federation of Modern Language 
Associations. 


DINNER IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR SACHS 


The Secondary Club recently gave a dinner in honor of 
Dr. Julius Sachs, professor of secondary education, who re- 
tires from active service at the close of the present semester. 
It was a delightful party of about one hundred and twenty, 
including faculty members and former and present students that 
assembled at the Peg Woffington Coffee House, zr East 44th 
Street, with Professor and Mrs. Sachs as their guests of honor. 
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There were so many interesting events in the life of Pro- 
fessor Sachs to be celebrated that one could hardly tell which 
of the following was of greatest importance: his departure in 
February upon a well-earned leave of absence; his retirement 
in June from active administration and teaching; the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation from Columbia College in 1867; 
the fifteenth anniversary of his appointment as professor of 
secondary education at Teachers College in 1902; or the fact 
that he was the first appointed professor of secondary education 
in the United States. 

The dinner was under the management of a group of graduate 
students, Mr. Chester Buchner, Miss May Hamilton, and Mr. 
Ernest Wiles, the last named gentleman ably acting as toast- 
master. Dr. Clarence Robison, first president of the Secon- 
dary Club, spoke of the small beginnings of the organization 
ten years ago. Mr. Chester Buchner, president of the club 
this year, told of present and future plans of the organization. 
Dr. Helen Cohen, who was one of Dr. Sachs’ little pupils when 
he opened his girls’ school in 1891, gave several amusing inci- 
dents of school life. It took her a long time to decide, she said, 
whether that bronze bust in the foyer of the school which was 
called Zeus, was not really a portrait bust of her teacher. Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, a warm personal friend of Professor Sachs, 
came to pay tribute to his broad culture and the wide educa- 
tional influence that he has exerted throughout the United 
States. Dr. Romiett Stevens, assistant professor of secondary 
education, gave a brief sketch of his academic and professional 
attainments and honors. 

Dean Russell spoke of the personality and the work of the 
guest whom all were proud to honor. He said in part: “This 
is a splendid tribute to him as a teacher; but I am in a position 
to speak of him even more cordially as a man and a friend. 
It has never been my privilege to associate with any one in 
whom I repose more confidence, or whose judgment I respect 
more highly. He is one of those men to whom one can anchor 
and feel secure; active, alert, sympathetic, helpful. No one not 
in the inner circle can realize how closely bound together we 
are, those of us who form the Old Guard in the Teachers Col- 
lege staff. We began our work with just as much enthusiasm 
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although with not so much technical .equipment as the latest 
comer. We did not have the stimulus in those days of large 
classes nor the popular acclaim that has since come to us. 
Professor Sachs has now in his own classes as many students 
as were enrolled in the entire College in his first year. That 
fact alone is sufficient to account for the close friendships that 
were formed when we were laying foundations. No process of 
‘retirement’ can separate him from us. While it is true that 
he will not give formal instruction after this year, he will stil 
be with us in body and in spirit. His genius for friendship and 
for sympathetic helpfulness must somehow find expression, and 
it is my intention to make it possible for future classes of stu- 
dents to share in this wealth which he possesses. My presence 
here to-night is merely to testify to his worth as a teacher and 
asaman. In the whole field of secondary education in America 
he has no superior, either in scholarship or professional ability, 
and in the whole round of my friendships there is no one whom 
I love more deeply.” 

Letters were read from President Butler and Professor Smith, 
each testifying to an appreciation of Professor Sachs’ broad 
scholarship and rare charm of person. The Secondary Club 
quartet under the able leadership of Mr. Elbert Fretwell con- 
tributed greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. Professor 
Sachs spoke briefly of the significance to him of the progress 
made in education during his life of professional service. 

‘It was a charming dinner party—a beautiful tribute to a 
dearly beloved professor and friend and to the good lady who 
has been the partner of his work and his honors. It was a rare 
experience for each guest present to witness such a genuine tribute 
to a great teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Trabue will address Section L of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science during the holiday period 
on “Improvement in Power of Discriminating Compositions 
Resulting from the Use of the Hillegas Composition Scale.” 
On October 25 Dr. Trabue spoke at the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut on ‘“‘Educational Measurement as an 
Instrument of Supervision.” 
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The department of educational administration has been 
asked by the Great Neck Association of Great Neck, Long 
Island, to make a survey of the community with the object of 
providing a program for school building, sufficiently extensive 
to serve for the next twenty-five years. 

The department has also undertaken a survey of Orange 
County, New York, similar to the Nassau County survey which 
was made some time ago. 

Mr. F. F. Williams, a candidate for the Doctor’s degree, is . 
at present making a research study of the efficiency of com- 
pulsory educational service in a number of large cities. 

Professor Strayer and Dr. Trabue have in preparation a 
manual of educational measurements, which, when issued, will 
be an elementary presentation of the subject giving such in- 
formation as is most necessary for the use of a school super- 
intendent. There has also been completed recently a new text 
book, ‘‘How to Teach,” the joint work of Professor Strayer and 
Professor Norsworthy. Among the topics treated are: Atten- 
tion and interest in teaching, the formation of habits, how to 
memorize, the teacher’s use of the imagination, how thinking 
may be stimulated, the meaning of play in education, the sig- 
nificance of individual differences for the teacher, transfer of 
training, how to study, measuring achievements of children. 

Professor Strayer has recently spoken at a number of educa- 
tional meetings, including The New York State Council of 
Superintendents, October 17; the Iowa State Association, 
November 3; the Kansas State Association, November 10; the 
South Dakota State Association, November 27; the Oklahoma 
State Association, December 2; and the Iowa Conference of 
Superintendents and Supervisors, December 9. 


FINE ARTS 


In an effort to create an American type of design independent 
of European ideas, Mr. M. D. C. Crawford of the American 
Museum of Natural History offered a competition in silk design. 
The department of fine arts of Teachers College entered the 
contest and carried off six of the prizes. Over 1200 drawings 
were submitted. The designs are now on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Last month Professor Dow had two pictures, one an oil 
painting, and the other a water color, at the opening Exhibit 
of American Painting at the Montross Gallery on Fifth Avenue. 
The oil painting was called ‘The Mirror.” It represented high 
tide in the salt marshes with a cloud reflected in the water. 
The water color was a picture of sand dunes. 

Professor Dow has been invited to give a lecture on Japanese 
Art in the Trowbridge course at Yale University in February. 
He will also speak on “Art in Japanese Gardening” before the 
Century Club at Passaic, N. J. 

Professor Bement visited Alaska this past summer and brought 
home a collection of sketches in color. They have been exhibited 
in San Francisco and will be shown in New York later. 

Mr. Charles J. Martin and Miss Ethelwynne Bradish were 
represented recently in the exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts and the American Watercolor Society. 

Mr. Thatcher, who has been interested in educational film 
work for some time, recently gave a demonstration of metal 
working, different forms of bowl making, and the making of 
wedding rings, for the Paramount Picture Film Company. This 
will be run throughout the country as a popular educational film. 

Miss Cornell has been conducting studies in primitive Amer- 
ican art at the Museum of Natural History. She has taken 
classes there to do special work in color and design. Last 
month she spoke at Newark before the New Jersey Teachers 
of Art on “The Relation of Design to Craftwork.” She illus- 
trated her talk by manuscript books made in the lettering 
class at Teachers College. On January 13, at the New York 
Kindergarten Association, she will begin a course of ten lectures 
on design for kindergarten and primary teachers of the city 
schools. 

During the past summer Miss Tannahill made a special study 
of embroideries. She has a collection of them, worked out in 
colored wools on linen, at the Sunwise Turn, a bookshop con- 
ducted by Mrs. Mowbry Clark in New York City. Miss Tanna- 
hill also has some pictures on exhibition at the Arlington Gal- 
leries for the Association of Women Painters and Sculptors. 

Mr. Clarence H. White, photographer, who gives courses at 
Teachers College, recently organized an exhibition of photog- 
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raphy for the American Institute of Graphic Arts. This ex- 
hibition is one of the most notable ever held in America. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Miss Shapleigh has recently given a number of demonstra- 
tions and lectures to large audiences before the Columbia 
University Institute of Arts and Sciences, and the Brooklyn 
Institute. 

Professor Van Arsdale gave some special lectures before the 
National Special Aid Society at their hall at Fifth Avenue 
and 29th Street, New York City, in which she discussed the 
“Modern Scientific Outlook on the Home.” These lectures 
were repeated in the Staten Island and Hoboken branches of 
the same society. Professor Van Arsdale will also speak before 
the Alabama Home Economics Association on January 25-27 
at Montevallo, Alabama. 

Miss Barrows will lecture at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana, Illinois, during the week of January 22, and at the 
State College in Ames, Iowa, the week of January 27. 

Miss Peacock will lecture and demonstrate at the University 
of West Virginia on January 3-5. At the end of the semester 
Miss Shapleigh will lecture and demonstrate at Hood College, 
Maryland. 

The class in experimental cookery under the direction of 
Professor Van Arsdale has been carrying on some interesting 
investigations along experimental lines. One of the present 
investigations is concerning the lasting power quantitatively of 
various fats used for broiling purposes. These measurements 
are made to determine the amount of fat absorbed in each 
frying, the temperature being constant. Another series of ex- 
periments refers to the physical behavior of sugar as affected 
by the length of time it takes to reach the boiling point. Here- 
tofore it has been popularly supposed that the behavior of 
sugar was dependent wholly upon its having reached the boiling 
point regardless of the length of time that may have been 
necessary to bring it to that point. The present experiments 
indicate that the length of time required to reach the boiling 
point considerably affects the texture of articles made of sugar, 
for example, candy and frostings. 
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The department has just completed a series of twelve experi- 
ments comparing the cost of meat as purchased with the cost 
as eaten. These experiments will be printed in full in one of 
the coming numbers of the TEACHERS COLLEGE REcoRD. An- 
other investigation just completed relates to the various ways 
of utilizing a roast of meat and gives due consideration to the 
cost of other food materials which must be added when rem- 
nants of the roast are used in left-over dishes. It has been 
found that many left-over dishes are much more expensive to 
make than is commonly supposed, due to the added ingredients. 
The results of this experiment will also be reported in full in a 
coming number of THE REcoRD. _ 

Professor Van Arsdale has consented to give in the near 
future a series of lectures on home economics to the women of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The department of foods and cookery is coéperating in a 
movement to bring the alumni of Horace Mann School into 
closer touch with the school and its activities. The married 
women among the alumnae have been invited to attend a 
series of lectures in February and March upon the following 
topics, which will be treated by various members of the de- 
partment of foods and cookery: 


February 13—Modern Scientific Outlook on the Home 
February 27—Planning and Administering the Budget 
March 6—Marketing and Buying 

March 13—Feeding the Family 

March 20—Art in the Home 

March 27—Clothing and Costume Designing 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Kinne, who is absent on sabbatical leave, will spend 
the winter in Florida. 

During the holiday period, Professor Cooley will visit Mac- 
Donald Institute at Guelph, and other schools in Toronto 
and Montreal. 

Practice teaching in the household arts has for some time 
been carried on in the seventh and eighth grades of Public 
School 43. In addition, arrangements have also been com- 
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pleted for practice teaching with those girls who are over age 
in the first six grades of the same school. Instruction is thus 
provided for some seventy-five pupils in cooking and sewing, 
and in the care of the home. 

In connection with Education 138, The Supervision of House- 
hold Arts, arrangements have been made to give the students 
practice in supervising the teaching of undergraduates in the 
School of Practical Arts. 

Professor Winchell will speak some time in January, at 
Westfield, New Jersey, before the teachers of art and of house- 
hold science in the public school system. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


During November there was held in Teachers College a meet- 
ing of considerable importance. Some seventy-five of the dieti- 
tians of New York City assembled at the College for the pur- 
pose of perfecting a formal organization. A second meeting 
was held later, at which Professor Rose gave a talk illustrated 
by stereopticon slides. The significance of this new organ- 
ization is its very evident indication of the growing demand 
for dietitians, and the rapidly increasing number of problems 
that call for their professional attention. About one-third of 
those now engaged in this work in New York City are grad- 
uates of Teachers College; and in addition the calls for experts 
are three times as many as the College can supply. 

Professor Gunther has just been made chairman of a com- 
mittee for selecting dietitians for hospital units in connection 
with Red Cross work. This committee has been appointed by 
the Bureau of Nursing Service of the Red Cross, with head- 
quarters in Washington. Other members of the committee are: 
Professor Goodrich, of Teachers College; Miss Isabel Ely Lord, 
of Pratt Institute; and Miss Annie George, dietitian of Mount 
Sinai Hospital. This committee has need of two kinds of 
dietitians, (1) dietitians for hospital units, (2) dietitians to teach 
home dietetics in different centers in connection with Red 
Cross work. 

On December 6 Miss Balderston spoke on household manage- 
ment before the National Special Aid Society of Plainfield, 


New Jersey. 
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During the holiday period of two weeks, arrangements for 
practice work in institutional administration under Professor 
Gunther have been made in various institutions in Greater 
New York. Members of the class have been assigned to this 
work in each of the following places: Post-Graduate Hospital, 
Mount Sinai Hospital; lunchroom of the National Bank of 
Commerce, and the Woman’s Cosmopolitan Club. During the 
Thanksgiving vacation, similar practice work was carried on in 
Boston in the Food Shop of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, and in the New England Kitchen for School 
Lunches. 

The department of household administration has recently 
been called upon to solve the following problem: A group of 
well-to-do people, in a town in the northern part of New York 
State, are planning a community laundry to be operated in 
connection with a large manufacturing plant. There are about 
thirty families interested in the scheme, which must provide 
for the needs of some hundred individuals. The situation de- 
mands a small steam laundry in which there shall be a power 
washer, an extractor, a flat work ironer, a universal press, and 
some of the other necessary equipment for a small power plant. 
The laundry is to be self-supporting but need not show a profit. 
A trained laundry worker will be in charge and will be paid 
on a percentage basis by the patrons of the organization. The 
working out of these many details is the problem presented to 
the department for consideration,—a problem typical of others 
which come to the department for expert solution. The need 
for information of this sort shows how the trained laundry 
supervisor is coming into demand, a demand which as yet 
Teachers College has been unable adequately to supply. 

Miss Balderston will address the Community Club of Roslin- 
dale, Mass., January 16, on “Laundry Work.” 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Bonser and Miss Patrick will speak January 13 at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art before a conference of teach- 
ers of industrial and fine arts from Westchester County 

During the last week in November, Mr. C. A. Bowman, who 
is developing the industrial arts work in Teachers College for 
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Junior High Schools, made a study of industrial arts and voca- 
tional work in the junior high school and shop schools of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The findings of his study are to be used by Pro- 
fessor Briggs in his study of the junior high school for the 
General Education Board. 

Professor Bonser is coéperating with the superintendent, super- 
visory officers, and teachers of Reading, Pa., in developing a 
new curriculum for the city school system. A conference was 
held November 8 at Reading at which general principles of 
curriculum making were discussed. Detailed consideration was 
given to work in practical arts. Professor McMurry will spend 
the 13th of January in Reading discussing geography for the 
curriculum, and other instructors from Teachers College will 
follow at intervals of three or four weeks for the remainder of 
the school year. 

The shop equipped for industrial arts for the junior high 
school has recently installed a new printing press and a saw 
bench well adapted to the purposes of such a school shop. Co- 
éperation between the fine arts department and the print 
shop has resulted in the production of many beautiful designs of 
Christmas cards and forms of personal and school stationery. 

The demand for teachers in industrial arts throughout the 
present semester has been greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of Teachers College Many calls have come which could 
not be filled. There are excellent opportunities for young men 
who have been well trained. The salaries range from $1100 
to $2500. Among the calls a strong interest has been shown 
in men trained for junior high school work in industrial arts. 

Professor Bonser has been made a member of the adminis- 
trative committee of an organization to establish a demonstra- 
tion school at Papenvoort, Merxblas, Belgium, for the agricul- 
tural and industrial education of the orphans of Belgian soldiers, 
and of the children of men who are partially incapacitated as 
a result of the war. A plan has been developed which will use 
the estate and buildings at Papenvoort as they now exist until 
after the war when it is hoped that at least $500,000 will be 
available to replenish them. Numerous individuals and organ- 
izations in both America and England are interested in this 
work. Madame van Schelle, whose husband owns the estate 
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at Papenvoort, is giving her entire time to the organization of 
the movement. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Professor Patty Smith Hill will be absent from the College from 
December 1 to April 1 on sabbatical leave. She will spend the i 
greater part of her time in California speaking at the following H 
cities on her trip west: Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Chicago. i 
She will also speak on December 20-21 at the State Teachers . 
Convention at Salt Lake City. During November Professor . 
Hill gave two lectures before the Federation of Child Study i 
of the Ethical Culture School on “Some Mental and Physical 
Characteristics of the Kindergarten Age” and “ Educational 
Problems in the Home and the School.” 

In October Miss Brown spoke at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
before the Hampden County Teachers Association on ““Handwork ! 
for the Kindergarten of To-Day.” In November she spoke ‘ 
before the Michigan State Teachers Association, Grand Rapids, \ 
and at the Fort Wayne Kindergarten Association, Fort Wayne, i} 
Indiana. In January Miss Brown will speak before the County 
Teachers Association at Roselle Park, New Jersey, on “Chang- 
ing Standards in the Education of Young Children.” 


MUSIC 


During the first few weeks in December the department of 
music and speech will hold a series of recitals. The first one 
will be a song recital by Mr. Norman Jolliffe, an instructor in 
the department. The following week there will be a piano and 
voice recital by pupils of Miss Zerbe and Miss Daschbach of 
the department, and a lecture-recital on “‘How to Listen to. 
Music,” by Professor Paul Stoeving, late of Trinity College, 
London. Just before the Christmas recess there will be an 
afternoon of community singing of Christmas music in which. 
all are invited to take part. The department is planning a 
second such series of recitals for the spring term. ' 

On October 28, Professor Farnsworth read a paper on “The 
Relation of Taste to Technique in School Music” before the- 
Hampden County Teachers Association at Springfield, Massa-- 
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chusetts. He has been invited to talk on “ Standardization” 
before the Eastern Educational Music Conference which is 
being held during the first week in December at Smith College. 

Scribner is bringing out in a few weeks Professor Farnsworth’s 
“Grammar School Songs for Fun and Fancy,” which promises 
to be very attractive as well as useful. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


Among the recent appointments of former students to im- 
portant posts is that of Elizabeth Burgess to the inspectorship 
of training schools for nurses for the State of New York. Miss 
Burgess brings sound training and varied experience to her 
new task, having held successively the positions of instructor 
in St. Luke’s and in Bellevue Training School, and later of 
principal of the School of Nursing and superintendent of the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

Mary Haarer, a graduate of this department in 1910, was 
recently appointed principal of the School of Nursing of the 
University of Iowa. 

One of our most valued lecturers, a member of our staff since 
1909, Miss Clara D. Noyes, general superintendent of Bellevue 
Training Schools, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Red Cross Nursing Service at Washington. 

The Henry Street Settlement has invited Professor Goodrich 
to take over for a time the direction and development of its 
nursing service. Professor Goodrich has consented to do so, 
and to contribute to the further working out of its many large 
problems the rich results of her long experience in organization 
work. The Settlement has in the course of years come to take 
a very high place among the institutions of New York City. 
It directs many beneficent activities, by far the most import- 
ant of which is the work done by the staff of trained visiting 
nurses whose influence reaches into every district in the entire 
city. Lillian Wald, the founder of the Settlement, has been 
for years a lecturer on public health and social problems in 
the College, and the Settlement codperates with this depart- 
ment in preparing students for public service. Professor Good- 
rich in accepting this new appointment and responsibility will 
continue the major portion of her work at the College. 
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During the autumn Professor Goodrich has spoken at meet- 
ings of state associations in Peoria, Illinois, and in Des Moines, 
Iowa. She has also spoken at a meeting in Philadelphia, and 
has responded to an invitation to make a brief survey of the 
work of the New Haven Training School with recommendations 
and a plan for some reorganization. 

Recent publications by former students of the department 
include “Nursing Problems and Obligations” (Whitcomb and 
Barrows) by Sara E. Parsons. This volume consists of a 
series of intimate, practical talks to pupil nurses on the social, 
ethical, and economic questions which are the concern of the 
nurse in training, and of the young graduate just entering upon 
her professional work. Miss Parsons was recently elected 
president of the National League of Nursing Education. Among 
other books that are worthy of notice is Louise Croft Boyd’s 
valuable book, “State Registration for Nurses” (Saunders), 
wh'ch has recently gone into its second edition. Carolyn E. 
Gray, principal of the training school, City Hospital, New 
York City, has thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
Kimber’s, ‘““Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses” (Macmillan); 
Helen Bridge, instructor in nursing at Washington University 
Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, has published a small elementary 
“Manual of Practical Nursing” (Mosby) intended chiefly for 
junior students in training schools; a text has been published 
on “Physics and Chemistry for Nurses” (Putnam’s) by Amy 
Elizabeth Pope, instructor in the School of Nursing, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, San Francisco; and Miss Linette Parker’s book on 
“Materia Medica and Therapeutics” (Lea & Febiger) has 
recently been revised in a second edition. 

For some years the department of nursing and health has 
had requests for public school nurses capable of directing some 
of the simpler forms of physical training and playground activi- 
ties, and of giving instruction in personal hygiene, thus adding 
to their specialized functions in the detection of disease and 
prevention of its spread, some more positive work in the up- 
building of healthy habits among school children. The recently 
established requirements for physical training in the schools of 
New York State have greatly increased the demand for school 
nurses bringing some preparation for this work, and the depart- 
ments of nursing and health and of physical education are 
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therefore coéperating in arranging a short program of study 
and field work which will be offered during the spring session. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


On the evening of December 13 at the Union Theological 
Seminary a Religious Education Club was organized by some 
of the seminary students and those of Teachers College whose 
major interest is in religious education. The purpose of the 
club is to promote a professional spirit in religious education 
and to provide opportunity for the consideration and informal 
discussion of a number of the pressing issues in the field of 
religious education which cannot receive adequate treatment 
in the class room. Such questions as the educational value of 
the Billy Sunday campaign, week-day religious instruction, 
moral training in the public schools, the relationship of the 
various agencies of religious education, religious education in 
colleges, and other concrete professional problems will be con- 
sidered. Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, a graduate student of 
Teachers College, was made temporary chairman, and a nomi- 
nating committee was appointed. The next meeting is to be 
held in January at Teachers College. 

Practice teachers from the department of religious education 
and volunteer teachers from the College Y. W. C. A. are co- 
éperating with the West End Church in an experiment in 
week-day religious instruction. This undertaking is truly an 
experiment for which there is no model, and for which the 
teachers themselves are endeavoring to work out suitable 
methods and curricula. Thus far there have been three ses- 
sions each week. Two of these days have been devoted to 
kindergarten and grammar grade children,—in Sunday-school 
parlance, to kindergarteners, primaries, and juniors. Saturday 
evenings the senior group has been meeting. Each session con- 
sists of an opening service of worship, a class period, and a 
recreation period, which is in charge of trained leaders from 
the physical education department at the College. A little 
later, when the work is better standardized, a detailed account 
of this experiment, especially of the curriculum and methods 
used, will be published. Miss Laura Lynch, who received her 
M. A. degree last year, is in charge of the school. 
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Professor Coe, who is on sabbatical leave this year, is now 
in California. He is at work on a new book called, “Social 
Theory of Religious Education.” His “Psychology of Reli- 
gion,” published by the University of Chicago Press, is just out. 

It is expected that Miss Mary Rankin’s book “The Begin- 
ner’s Course,’ which is to be published by Scribner, and is 
to form the first of the Bible Study Union Series, will be ready 
for use by spring. Those familiar with curricula for beginners 
will realize what a real need this fills, coming as it does from 
the kindergarten as well as the religious education departments 
of Teachers College. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The Y. M. C. A. to-day in college does not limit its efforts 
exclusively to moral and religious teaching but rather seeks in 
addition to develop an intellectual interest in the main aspects 
of the general problem of social adjustment. Thus not only 
does it strive to encourage an interest in religious problems 
but it seeks to cultivate Christian fellowship and Christian 
responsibilities—to prome‘e intelligent human brotherhood. The 
Y. M. C. A. of Teacher: College is not a mere school organiza- 
tion or a narrow professional activity; rather it is a group of 
men linked together by a common interest in human welfare. 

From these aims of the organization two types of services 
have grown—the Religious Discussion Group on the Modern 
Interpretation of the Bible, led by Chaplain Knox on Thursday 
evenings from 7.15 to 8; and the Men’s Forum on Fridays 
from 12 to 12.30. Faculty men and leaders from without the 
university conduct these discussions. Such topics as the fol- 
lowing have been presented: The public school and training 
for labor leadership, military training in the public schools, 
what sociology has to say concerning world peace, reconcilia- 
tion and world peace. 

The association has joined with the other religious organiza- 
tions of the College in planning the series of lectures on War 
and Religion at the Thursday chapel services. The speakers 
thus far have been Dr. Sidney Gulick, Professor Hayes of 
Columbia, and Rabbi Wise. The January series will be on 
Social Reconstruction. 
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The information or ‘ask me” service extended to all stu- 
dents on the opening days of the term has proved to the new 
men as well as the old, the immediate helpfulness of the asso- 
ciation. The lounging room on the first floor of Teachers Col- 
lege with its comfortable chairs and leading daily papers is 
a social “get-together” place to which all the men of Teachers 
College are welcomed. 

The officers for 1916-1917 are: President, Mr. Henry G. 
Hotz; vice-president, Mr. F. P. O’Brien; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. William J. Manion; chairman advisory board, Dr. B. R. 
Andrews. 


FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


“What to the college student are the great religious issues 
of to-day? What does he really want to get from his religion?” 
These are questions of special interest in a year when we are 
to witness a campaign, deliberately laid out along one definite 
line of religious appeal, an appeal which we are publicly told 
is designed particularly for the college and university student. 
By way of answer it might be worth while at this point to 
pause and make note of the general drift of religious thought 
among students in what we may call their normal condition. 
In order to report truly we must first recognize the actual in- 
terests and present tendencies of these students; nor can we 
find a better situation in which to study these real conditions 
of student belief than in an institution like Teachers College. 
Here we have all kinds of students, men and women, the prac- 
tical arts freshman, the Ph.D. candidate, students in art and 
in science, in the classics, and in the most modern lines of educa- 
tional development. In addition we have, too, the free play 
of the Protestant, the Catholic, and the Jewish faiths, each of 
which enjoys unhampered expression in an atmosphere of 
friendly coéperation. Our main question then becomes: In 
what terms is this varied religious thought-life finding expres- 
sion? To determine the answer to this inquiry we must listen 
not to the sermons preached in the chapels of the College, not 
to the more systematically planned courses in religion, but 
rather to the discussions arising in the self-directed meetings and 
classes of the various College organizations themselves. 
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Let us first consider the Religious Federation. The custom 
was established last year by the Federation of holding a series 
of lectures on a subject of common religious interest, and of 
treating this topic from the standpoints of the various bodies— 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant—which together make up the 
Federation. The first such series this year was entitled, “Re- 
ligion and War,” and was delivered by Dr. Sidney Gulick, 
former ambassador to Japan, and now secretary of the World 
Alliance of Churches, who spoke as the representative of the 
Protestants. Dr. Gulick’s plea was for a better internationalism 
on a truly Christian basis. Professor Egbert Hayes, of Colum- 
bia University, next treated the same topic from the Catholic 
point of view. The series of addresses was concluded by Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, who charged that religion has failed in so far 
as it has not yet made war an impossibility; although it must 
needs eventually make peace and brotherly love inevitable. 
These talks provoked much thought and discussion and were 
followed by a number of question forums conducted by one 
or more of the religious bodies of the College. A second series 
of addresses upon “Religion and Social Reconstruction ” has 
been planned and at the end of the college year the question of 
“The Place of Religion in Educating for World Peace” will 
also be considered. Thus, in working together, the various 
religious organizations have become interested in finding out 
what modern religion has to say concerning the great social 
problems of to-day; and this curiosity has resulted in an eager- 
ness to discover the best and wisest solutions for these same 
social ills. 

When we turn to the more particular activities of the various 
individual organizations, we find an interesting and significant 
variety in these club programs. The Jewish students have 
devoted six meetings to social problems based on the under- 
lying question, ‘“‘ What service can the Jewish student render 
to the community?”’ A second series seeks an answer to the 
question of how to harmonize the heterogeneous racial elements 
in American Jewry; and still a third has for its object a study 
of the procedure by which the Jew is best adjusted to his Amer- 
ican environment. For the further consideration of these ques- 
tions there have also been organized several informal study 
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circles. Such a group, under the leadership of Dr. Sidney 
Goldstein, is considering the subject of social service; and there 
is also a class in Jewish social problems. 

Turning next to the Catholic Club one finds the interest 
being more slowly expressed, perhaps, but finally voicing itself 
and being gradually adopted as a policy of the club. The 
present aim is to make a study at the meetings of the prevailing 
Catholic thought on questions of current importance. This 
has broadened from the consideration of social problems in 
our own country to the study of social problems in other lands 
as well. One finds upon talking with members of the Bible 
class which the club conducts, that in the study of the Gospel 
of John, for example, questions of broad human needs have 
made themselves felt and that the leader of the group finds 
herself confronted with problems socially vital, such as the 
relation of the Church to birth control. 

Much the same general report comes from the leader of the 
Y. M. C. A. class. Here a group of thoughtful men, in study- 
ing the Bible, find themselves turning in the spirit of the pro- 
phets of old to reading the signs of their own times. The 
chaplain reports that these men want a world in which social 
conditions shall be very greatly bettered, and that they are 
looking to religion to help them to attain this ideal. They do 
not seem to be at all interested, the chaplain adds, however 
much they should be, in the state of their own souls, but rather 
in finding their places in the social reconstruction which they 
are anxious to see. The big Y. M. C. A. forums offer a still 
wider opportunity for discussing such topics as: “Training for 
Labor Leadership,” “Military Training in the Public Schools,” 
“War and Christianity,” “What Sociology Has to Say Con- 
cerning World Peace,” “Social Surveys.” 

This interest in applied sociology might seem natural in the 
case of Ph.D. students, but what about the younger members 
of the College? We can, as a matter of fact, follow this same 
interest right through the discussion groups which are being 
held weekly under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A in the inter- 
ests of the undergraduate women. Here one finds the choice 
for study of the practical arts seniors to be Rauschenbush’s 
new and striking book, “‘The Social Principles of Jesus.”’ These 
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young women wish to really know conditions and to come to 
conclusions as to what are the best solutions that are offered 
by Christian thinkers. For several weeks a discussion of such 
questions as these occupied the group: “How can the Church 
educate the individual to the right kind of action toward the 
down-and-out man on the street, the vagrant, the crippled 
peddler? Is our modern charity training up a new type of 
Levite who will pass by on the other side? How many peo- 
ple know what to do in a given case? How many churches 
provide any training for their young people in social prob- 
lems?’ In answer to the questions the girls are writing back 
to their own communities with great interest to find out what is 
being done there and what can be undertaken further. Similar 
reports come from sophomores and juniors who are studying a 
biographical sketch of Paul. Not the problems of the salvation 
of the individual, but the larger questions of religious educa- . 
tion, racial tolerance, and community responsibility are the ones 
toward which discussion is most directed. To one’s surprise, 
the freshmen, in taking up Fosdick’s “‘ Manhood of the Master,” 
tend to the same sort of thing; the girls themselves suggesting 
such topics as: ‘‘How Can the College Girl Help in Establish- 
ing Better Standards of Dress for Women of the Community?” 
or “What Should be Our Attitude Toward National Enemies?” 

The Y. W. C. A., at a recent mass meeting of the association, 
asked for suggestions from the floor as to the topics everyone 
wished considered at their weekly forum. As a result of this 
meeting and of prolonged conversations later a series is being 
planned which it is hoped will provide for the definite interests 
of the group. Among other topics that were suggested were: 
“The Question of Woman Suffrage from the Standpoint of the 
Modern Christian Woman,” “The Conditions of Child Labor,” 
“Conservation of Childhood,” ‘The Child in the Home,” 
“Woman in Industry,” “The College Girl and the Rural Com- 
munity,” “The Racial Problem in Our Community,” and 
“Tmmigration,—Negro, Asiatic and European.” The under- 
lying purpose in all these discussions is the desire of the stu- 
dents to face their own responsibilities and to seize and make 
the best of the opportunities for meeting these great questions. 

Just as in the case of the Catholic Club, such studies can 
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never be limited to our own country alone. Thus under the 
auspices of the Student Volunteer Band and the Neighborhood 
Committee, informal groups all over the Hill have sprung up 
and are trying to become acquainted with the conditions and 
needs of other countries —Africa, China, Korea, Turkey, Persia. 
The cosmopolitan character of the student body at Teach- 
ers College is a tremendous help in such an endeavor, for here 
are enrolled students from far-off lands who can give to these 
discussions a truly sympathetic and personal contribution of 
ideas. A small group of students and faculty have formed 
themselves into a Columbia Heights branch of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, one of the more constructive of modern 
international movements that aims to form a definite and un- 
flinchingly Christian public opinion in regard to war and other 
great problems of our social order. Growing out of this wide- 
spread interest that is expressing itself in various forms the 
whole question is carried a step further in the work outlined 
by the Graduate Religious Forum. 

Joining with the other graduate students of the University, 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W C. A. of Teachers College are 
planning a series of University forums which will set for con- 
sideration the following questions: ‘‘Are There Distinctly 
Religious Issues in the Great Organized Group Struggles of 
These Days?” “What is the Relation of the Individual and the 
Social Gospel?” “The Place of Religious Leadership in Matters 
of Social Justice.” Such problems as the following will be 
concretely treated in their relation to religion: ‘“‘Competition,” 
“Capital and Labor,” “Free Trade,” “Our National Relations 
with Mexico,” ‘Japan,” “War and World Order.’ Here, in 
this definite consideration of the function of the social gospel, 
we find consciously expressed what has naturally arisen in the 
minds of many. Thus the student body of varying ages and 
religious affiliations seems to be looking to religion with one 
definite purpose; namely, the solution of the intricate problems 
of that social order in which they are called to bear a part. 

As a corollary to this primary interest we find a natural 
intellectual desire to measure and evaluate personal religious 
beliefs by the current standard of the world. In response to 
expressions of this need, the College this year has resumed a 
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custom, discontinued for a short period, of giving a series of : 
lectures on “‘Fundamentals of Religion.’”” This was formerly , 
one of the many generous gifts of Miss Grace Dodge to the 
| College and was held in successive years by Dean Brown, of 
Yale, Dr. Henry Churchill King, Dr. Johnston Ross, of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Rockwell Potter. This year | 
the College was most fortunate in securing Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle of New York City. Dr. 1 
Jefferson felt that the subject matter of these talks should | 
come directly in response to the actual questions in the mind 
of the student body. Accordingly these inquiries were collected 
through different organizations, and from October 24 to October 
27 a series of four addresses was given on “ Religion in a Modern | 
World.” Dr. Jefferson took up in turn—‘The God of Science 
and Religion,” “The New Bible,” “A Church for the World 
To-day,” and “The Old Gospel and the New.” 
Thus the general attitude of the college student towards i 
religious issues may be said to consist chiefly in an intelligent 
search after righteousness, but a righteousness based upon a 
religion for the modern world with all its needs and widespread 
social problems; and a religion that is consistent with and at 
one with the most advanced scientific and philosophic thought. 
This is what the student body is demanding and only in pro- 
portion as we give this can their permanent interest and loyalty 
to the cause of religion be secured. It is at once an encourage- 
ment and a challenge; an encouragement that in spite of all : 
our mistakes and lack of vital applications people are looking | 
to religion to-day, as they always have looked,—to point out 
the real values and to synthesize the discordant issues of the 
common social life. And it is a challenge as well to us to put 
away forever from our interpretation of religion that selfish 
individualism which falls below the truly religious demand of 
our generation, the demand that individual goodness shall best 
express itself in the larger terms of social righteousness. 


THE COLUMBIA DAMES 


The Columbia Dames is an organization whose membership 
is open to the wives and mothers of the graduate and under- 
graduate men of Columbia University, Teachers College, and 
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Union Theological Seminary. The club also extends the cour- 
tesy of associate membership. The purpose of the club is to 
widen acquaintance and promote sociability among the wives 
and mothers of the new men who annually come to Columbia. 
So well is this purpose realized that it is now a by-word, ‘Once 
a Dame, always a Dame.” Hence, in the current roll of active 
members are women whose names have stood on the records 
since the inception of the club ten or twelve years ago—women 
whose husbands now have a national reputation in various pro- 
fessions—many of them in the faculties of Columbia and Teach- 
ers College. 

That there is an instructive feature as well as social in the 
programs is shown by the lectures given at the regular meetings 
by such speakers as Dr. Anna Shaw, and Mrs. Frederich Halsey, 
president of the Harlem Federation of Clubs. Professor Mont- 
gomery addressed the club at the last meeting on “Child Psy- 
chology.” Mrs. Leroy Scott will give the next lecture of edu- 
cational value on “When to Begin the Education of a Child.” 
Regular meetings are held on the first and third Thursdays, 
from October to June, at two-thirty p.m., in Whittier Hall. 
On alternate Thursdays “hikes” take place. These little trips 
to places of interest in and around New York are growing even 
more popular than last year when they were first instituted. 
That mothers of small children may feel free to attend, the 
club has provided a room and engaged one of the students in 
the kindergarten department to look after the youngsters. 

In addition to these regular activities there are two import- 
ant events to which husbands and friends are invited: a some- 
what elaborate evening reception usually given just before the 
Thanksgiving holidays, and the “picnic,” the last event of 
the club year. 

Columbia Dames also does its share of charity. Last year, 
together with the rest of the world, it sewed clothing for Belgian 
children; another year it supported a worthy and destitute 
widow with several small children. Recently it has become a 
group member of the Harlem Council of Women. It is in- 
corporated also in the City Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
New York. 

The officers are: President, Mrs. John Anderson; vice-presi- 
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dent, Mrs. I. G. Jennings; recording secretary, Mrs. Mitchell; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. E. Miner. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


A short time ago the Administration Club of Teachers Col- 
lege sent each of its members a sheet on which was the caption 
“Get Busy.” This might well be taken as a summary of the 
activities of the club. This organization is one of the latest 
additions to the list of College clubs, and one of the most active. 
It was organized primarily in the interests of the increasingly 
large number of men and women at Teachers College who are 
interested in problems of educational administration involving 
every degree of complexity from the dictatorship of a one- 
room country school to the deanship of a modern university. 

However, in spite of their professional seriousness, the mem- 
bers of the club recognize the necessity of cultivating those 
human virtues and social graces which are necessary for adminis- 
trative success in any field. Accordingly, the programs reflect 
a general policy which strikes an equal balance between serious 
professional discussions and reports, and social relaxation. Meet- 
ings are held alternately at Teachers College and at the country 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Strayer at Fieldston. Here take place 
each fall and each spring, those famous Administration Club 
picnics which have served to add reputation to the organiza- 
tion and have reflected the kindly hospitality of the Strayer 
household. At the picnic given the first Saturday of the fall 
term, some one hundred and fifty men and women gathered 
in a wooded hollow of the hills at Fieldston there to eat, to 
participate in sports, and to witness a most modern morality 
play, the product of the histrionic genius of the club; but most 
of all, to get acquainted and to establish cordial relationships 
with one another for the rest of the college year. 

Perhaps a word or two about this morality play, the work of 
Vice-President Ayres of the club, would not be amiss. The 
drama set forth most movingly the multitudinous vicissitudes 
of the Graduate Student entering Teachers College, the various 
“life situations” into which he is precipitated, and the intel- 
lectual ordeals through which he is hounded by a Nemesic 
Faculty. The fat part in the really notable list of the dramatis 
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personae was undoubtedly that of a most fell Dragon, a fear- 
some beast who was ably enacted by several of the robuster 
Administrators and who, in the course of his depredations, 
devoured vast quantities of examination papers and committed 
other pedagogical atrocities. Finally at the dénouement, he 
ended by a Jonah-like spewing forth of his scholarly pabulum 
which had proved entirely too uneasy a morsel for his Dragon- 
ship. This last episode somewhat disturbed the professional 
equanimity of the audience, who eschewing moralities and 
gastronomic feats turned next to a kind of Lesser Olympic 
Festival which provided opportun ty for multiple motor reac- 
tions of various sorts. In addition to the usual field sports, 
there was staged a double header baseball match: married men 
versus the unmarried; the unmarried women versus ‘‘the better 
halves.”” The “performances scores” are relatively unimportant. 
The real significance was in the changed mental set of staid 
superintendents, sedate principals, and grave schoolwomen who 
unbent and relaxed in a most unwonted and unprofessional 
manner when no longer in the presence of a ‘“‘controlled”’ group 
of observing and critical pupils. 

It must not be supposed from this, however, that the really 
serious and fundamental problems in the field of administration 
are neglected. As a matter of fact, the first purpose of the club 
is to give opportunity for a discussion of those issues and prob- 
lems for which adequate place is found in the curriculum or in 
the class room. For instance, last year the Gary system re- 
ceived careful consideration; and the problem of vocational 
guidance was discussed by Dean Schneider, of the University 
of Cincinnati. This semester, Professor Tait, of Peabody Col- 
lege, presented the problem of Rural Education in the South; 
and Mr. Lewis A. Wilson, director of the vocational survey now 
being made in New York City, discussed the particularly timely 
matter of The Vocational Survey. 

Perhaps the chief yearly impetus which the social life of the 
School of Education at Teachers College receives, is from the 
annual banquet of the Administration Club usually held near 
the end of the first semester. Towards this event much of the 
energy and resourcefulness of the members is directed and 
the result is a noble feast, a flood of oratory, and a bewildering 
succession of stunts, clever and surprising. 
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The present officers are: President, Mr. Charles W. Hunt; 
vice-president, Miss May Ayres; secretary, Miss Anna E. 
Arnold; treasurer, Mr. Willard P. Tomlinson; executive com- 
mittee, Mr. M. G. Neale, Mr. Norman Frost, Mr. Gilbert, and 
Mr. William G. Manion. 


THE ELEMENTARY CLUB 


Membership in the Elementary Club is open to all persons 
who are in any way concerned with the problems of elementary 
education. However, the organization feels that the interests 
of its members will be served best by offering them a chance 
to obtain a broader outlook upon educational problems in gen- 
eral. To present these questions adequately a series of lectures 
has been planned upon such topics as Immigration, Women in 
Industry, The Problem of the Junior High School, The Prob- 
lem of Art Instruction, etc. The club also believes that the 
best elementary teacher should be a social being. Accordingly, 
at each meeting there is provided a program of games and old- 
fashioned dances—‘‘something for everyone.’”’ The music, too, 
is carefully chosen with the object of entertaining the club 
members with the best vocal and instrumental music that can 
be procured. The organization also tries to make a pleasant 
social feature of the tea which it serves regularly, once each 
month, in the social room. The scheme of “socialization,” if 
it may be called that, which the program committee has adopted, 
is the extremely practical device of getting as many people as 
possible to work for the interests of the club. If the reader 
desires to enroll himself among the one hundred or more mem- 
bers, he will find that the only qualification needed in addition 
to an interest in elementary education is the acceptance on his 
part of the slogan for good fellowship implied in the motto of 
the club: ‘No Strangers.” 

The list of officers and committee chairmen is as follows: 
President, Miss Margaret E. Noonan; vice-president, Miss 
Myrtle Kaufman; secretary, Miss Ella J. Holly; treasurer, Mr. 
Burr D. Straight; membership committee, Mr. J. A. Koontz; 
music, Miss Louise S. Steinway; social, Miss Jane L. McGrath; 
publicity, Miss Kathryn Long. 
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THE SECONDARY CLUB 


The Secondary Club of Teachers College numbers a mem- 
bership of one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty persons whose chief interests are concerned with the prob- 
lems of secondary education. The club meets once a month. 
At these meetings some speaker presents a problem in secondary 
education which is then followed by a free discussion among 
the members. Thus Professor Snedden spoke on ‘“‘The High 
Schools of the Future,”’ and Dean Russell on ‘‘The Contribu- 
tions of Foreign School Systems.” In the near future it is 
planned to have Professor Kilpatrick discuss the problem of 
military education. However, the club does not neglect the 
social side and an especial attempt has been made to interest 
the wives of members; accordingly, they have taken an un- 
usually active part in the social life of the club. After the 
more serious address and discussion of the evening all seek 
recreation in an informal program composed of music by a 
mixed quartet, and in community singing and folk dancing. 
This last is under the direction of Miss Margaret H’Doubler, 
a member of the club from Wisconsin, who bears with her as 
a trophy of her successful drilling of folk dancers elsewhere, a 
beautiful silver whistle with which to call the figures of the 
dance. The club has entered heartily into the spirit of this 
innovation. 

The list of officers and committee chairmen is as follows: 
President, Mr. Chester A. Buckner; vice-president, Miss Jessie 
Lowson; secretary, Miss Ethel Flood; treasurer, Mr. Ernest P. 
Wiles; entertainment committee, Miss Jessie Lowson; music, 
Miss Stella Trane; reception, Mr. Robin W. Hyndman; refresh- 
ments, Miss Mattie Stover; advertising, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Adory; dinner in honor of Dr. Sachs, Mr. Ernest P. Wiles. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE CLUB 


The British Empire Club of Columbia University may very 
properly be included among the organizations of Teachers Col- 
lege since the larger part of its members and friends are stu- 
dents of education. Membership in the club is open to all 
British citizens and to ‘“‘others at the discretion of the execu- 
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tive.” Some sixty persons, including teachers, missionaries, 
and social and religious workers, are enrolled, and they 
have come from almost every part of the Seven Seas and the 
Five Continents. There are representatives from South Africa, 
New Zealand, Australia, every province in Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Scotland, Ireland, England, and 
far-off India. Even the United States has contributed its share 
of those who are interested in the purposes of the organization. 

The general policy of the club during the five years of its 
existence has been to emphasize those social and intellectual 
matters which are of interest to all Britishers. The club has 
been very fortunate in having had as guests and speakers a 
number of persons of international reputation. Among these, 
last year, were Mr. Ratcliffe, editor of the British Sociological 
Review; Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the famous suffragist; and 
the Reverend Hugh Black, the distinguished preacher. 

This year the club at its first meeting listened to an intensely 
interesting personal account from one of its members, Captain 
John McNab, who has just returned from sixteen months with 
the Canadian contingent of the British army “somewhere in 
France.’ Captain McNab illustrated his talk by means of 
various souvenirs which he had picked up on the battlefield, 
including fragments of shells, a specimen of the new steel helmet, 
and one of the famous gas masks. 

At the last meeting, the club had the privilege of being ad- 
dressed by J. Howard Whitehouse, a member of the British 
House of Commons from Lanarkshire, who spoke on the sub- 
ject of ‘“‘The New England After the War.” Perhaps the most 
interesting remark which Mr. Whitehouse made, especially for 
those Americans present, was the statement that America was 
_ peculiarly fitted to take an active part in the great work of 
reconstruction which must follow the war, and that consequently 
the best interests of the world would be served if the United 
States remained at peace. 

The executive committee is distinctly ambitious that the 
programs for future meetings this year shall not fall below 
past standards and have consequently opened negotiations with 
various prominent British public men, including Dr. J. A. 
Macdonald, editor of the Toronto Globe, well known in the 
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field of international conciliation; and H. G. Wells, the famous 
English sociologist and novelist. 

The officers of the club are: Honorary president, Dr. I. L. 
Kandel; acting president, Miss Jessie L. Lowson; vice-president, 
Mr. A. T. Wylie; treasurer, Mr. H. W. Outerbridge; recording 
secretary, Mr. G. F. Dewey; corresponding secretary, Miss 
G. C. Nelles; executive committee, Mr. M. C. McKinnon, 
Captain John McNab, and Miss Jean Peacock. 


THE SENIOR PLAY 


November 24 was a record day for the Senior Class of the 
School of Practical Arts, when it presented in the Thompson 
Gymnasium, crowded to its capacity, its annual play, which 
was this year “‘A Gift of Green Cheese.” The play, written 
by two members of the Senior Class, was an adaptation of 
famous Mother Goose Rhymes. The main attractions of the 
show were the chorus and the dancing. 

All departments of the College coéperated to make the play 
a success. The scenery was designed and painted by the 
department of fine arts. The costumes were the work of the 
students in textiles and clothing. The dancing was directed 
by Miss Grace Coyne of the depariment of physical education. 
Mr. Samuel Janney served ably as the coach. The cast was 
as follows: Queen of Hearts, Willyne Beaumont; King Cole, 
Dorothy Zeman; Lady in the Moon, Eleanor Seifert; Aladdin, 
Frances Mix; Mother Goose, Frances Kane; Mistress Mary, 
Katherine Couran; Billy Boy, Elma Henman; Bobby Shafter, 
Helene Carter. 

The Senior Class is to be congratulated for so able a per- 
formance, which was a distinct contribution to the University 
dramatic events of the year. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


ALUMNI ESTABLISH FELLOWSHIP IN MEMORY 
OF PROFESSOR MacVANNEL 


The former students of Dr. John Angus MacVannel, for 
twelve years professor of the philosophy of education in Teachers 
College, realize most keenly what a loss, both personal and 
academic, the institution has sustained by his death As one 
of his colleagues has said, “‘He was one of the few among us 
who preserved the tradition of the typical college professor of 
the best type of a generation ago. Absorbed in scholarship, 
kindly, personally interested in the welfare and progress of 
each of his students, unworldly, a man of the highest ideals 
and the highest character, he was, in the language of an earlier 
day, a perfect Christian gentleman.” 

It has seemed desirable to indicate in some appropriate and 
permanent way the personal indebtedness which is felt by all 
of Dr. MacVannel’s former students for the inspiration which 
they received from him in his class room, and for the unselfish 
sympathy which they always met in his office or his home. 
It has therefore been decided to establish a MacVannel Fellow- 
ship Fund at Teachers College as the most fitting memorial to 
signalize his personal devotion to the philosophy of education 
which was the chief interest of his life, and his long profes- 
sional loyalty to the institution which he so faithfully and un- 
sparingly served. 

It is hoped that the former students, friends and colleagues 
of Professor MacVannel will contribute to this fund, which will 
be used to endow a permanent fellowship in the philosophy of 
education in Teachers College. Contributions to the fund 
should be sent to the treasurer of the Fellowship Committee, 
Willard V. King, Columbia Trust Company, 60 Broadway, 
New York City. The other officers of the committee are: 
Chairman, Abby Porter Leland; secretary, Gerhard R. Lomer; 
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executive committee, Benjamin R. Andrews, Willystine Goodsell, 
Charles H. Keyes, William H. Kilpatrick, William L. Rabenort, 
George Drayton Strayer; advisory committee, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, James Earl Russell, Henry Suzzallo, Paul Monroe, 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, John Dewey, Edward C. Elliott, 
Adam Leroy Jones, Frederic Bayley Pratt. 


NEW ALUMNI TRUSTEE TO BE ELECTED 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Teachers College which 
is to be held February 15, an Alumni Trustee is to be elected 
to succeed Miss Lida Lee Tall, whose term expires the first of 
next March. 

It will be recalled that in February, 1914, the Trustees of 
Teachers College announced for the first time their intention 
to elect each year for a period of two years an Alumni Trustee. 
Dr. Snedden was the first such trustee chosen, having been 
elected in February, 1914. Miss Lida Lee Tall was the second 
Alumni Trustee, elected in February, 1915, for a period of two 
years, and whose term now expires. Dr. Lotus D. Coffman 
was the third Alumni Trustee, elected in February, 1916, to 
succeed Dr. Snedden. Only Miss Tall’s place is to be filled 
this year. 

The Alumni Association coéperates with the trustees by 
nominating each year such alumni trustees, these nominations 
to be made on a blank form which has been mailed to each 
member of the Alumni Association. This form must be filled 
and returned so as to arrive at New York not later than Jan- 
uary 18, 1917. Take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
to come into closer coéperation with the management of the College 
by sending your nominations in early. 

In making nominations for Alumni Trustee it should be 
observed that persons on the College staff, either as officers 
or instructors, are not eligible as Alumni Trustees. Only 
members of the Alumni Association are eligible to vote. 

The nomination of Alumni Trustees by the members of the 
Association is as follows: Names shall be proposed and bal- 
loted upon in the same manner as for the election of officers 
of the Alumni Association (see article below). The Executive 
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Committee then canvasses the returns and lays the results 
before the Trustees of Teachers College at their meeting on 
February 15. The Trustee elected is announced at the Alumni 
Conference meeting on Saturday, February 24. 


NOMINATE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS NOW! 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association to be held 
at the College February 23-24, the following officers of the 
Association are to be elected: president, corresponding secretary, 
and treasurer. The elections are to be made for a term of 
two years beginning March 1, 1917. These positions are held 
at present by the following persons whose terms expire March 
1, 1917: President, Dr. E. C. Broome; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Stella Center; treasurer, Dr. M. R. Trabue. 

The other officers of the Association, whose terms do not 
expire until March 1, 1918, are as follows: First vice-president, 
Miss Valentine Chandor; second vice-president, Miss Florence 
Winchell; recording secretary, Miss Roxana Steele. 

Nominations for the above offices to be filled this year may 
be made by any chartered Teachers College Club or by any ten 
members of the Association not holding membership in a char- 
tered Teachers College Club but acting conjointly. Nomina- 
tions must be received in New York by January 18 on a blank 
form which has been mailed to each member of the Alumni 
Association. 

After the nominations are received a list of the nominees will 
be sent out on January 22, together with a blank ballot, to each 
active member of the Association, who shall fill out and return 
the ballot by February 10. The returns will then be canvassed 
by the Executive Committee, which shall lay the results before 
the Alumni Council at the annual meeting on February 24. 


FEBRUARY ALUMNI CONFERENCES 


The Annual Alumni Conferences will be held at the College 
Friday and Saturday, February 23-24, 1917, at which a most 
attractive offering is promised. The various section programs 
are now being prepared and will appear in the JANUARY RECORD. 
In addition to the usual exercises there will be the annual 
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Teachers College Festival (see page 492). It is hoped that 
the Alumni who expect to attend the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., to be held at Kansas City 
beginning February 26, will arrange as usual to attend the 
Alumni conferences at Teachers College. A big attendance 
is expected this year. 


MRS. MANCHESTER ACCEPTS ATTRACTIVE 
POSITION IN BOSTON 


Mrs. Melinda Ida Manchester, for seven years instructor and 
steward in the department of foods and cookery of Teachers 
College, resigned in October to accept an important position 
as associate manager of the large restaurant conducted by the 
department store of the William Filene’s Sons Company of 


* Boston. This restaurant, which is one of the most attractive 


of its kind in this country, serves daily from two to three 
thousand patrons. 

Mrs. Manchester graduated from the Classical High School 
of Nashua, New Hampshire, in 1885. She received in Teachers 
College the Special Diploma in domestic science in 1909, the 
B. S. degree and Bachelor’s diploma in French in 1910, and 
the A. M. degree and the Teachers College diploma as super- 
visor of household arts in 1915. Mrs. Manchester was instruc- 
tor in elementary schools in Nashua, New Hampshire, 1885-89; 
manager, Nesbitt Cottages, Nantucket, Mass., 1900-01; chef, 
American House, Winchendon, Mass., 1901-03; chef, Laton 
House, Nashua, N. H., 1905-06; manager, Governor’s Mansion, 
Milford, N. H., 1906-07; acting dietitian, King’s County Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y., August, 1909; instructor, Speyer School, 
1908-09; and steward and instructor in foods and cookery, 
Teachers College, 1909-16. 

Mrs Manchester takes up her new work with the best wishes 
of her colleagues and students, all of whom regret to have her 
leave Teachers College. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW TOLEDO CLUB 


Fifty-eight alumni in Toledo and vicinity form the latest 
addition to the list of Teachers College clubs, now rapidly 
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springing up all over the country. All fifty-eight were present 
at the first meeting of the club, a dinner held on Friday even- 
ing, December 8, at the Woman’s Building, with Dean and 
Mrs. James E. Russell, of Teachers College, Superintendent 
and Mrs. Guitteau, of Toledo, and President and Mrs. Stowe, 
of Toledo University, as guests of honor. After the dinner 
Miss Lura Whitney, president of the club, introduced Dean 
Russell, who spoke informally about College plans for expan- 
sion and increased helpfulness. Dr. Guitteau and Dr. Stowe 
spoke briefly. Mrs. Russell gave a happy interpretation of the 
Teachers College spirit which permeates all Teachers College 
organizations and which she found so well represented in the 
Toledo Club. 

At the close of the meeting plans were made to petition the 
Alumni Association for a formal charter. The officers of the 
club are: president, Miss Lura Whitney, and secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Mary Perkins. 


ILLINOIS CLUB DINES AT CHICAGO 


The first meeting of the year of the Illinois Teachers College 
Club was held on Saturday evening, December 9, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Thirty-five members of the club were 
present at an attractive dinner at which Dean and Mrs. James 
E. Russell, of Teachers College, were present as guests. Mr. 
John J. Didcoct presided. Dean Russell spoke of new plans 
under development at the College, his talk being most cordially 
received. Mrs. Russell also made a charming speech in which 
she paid a tribute to Miss Grace Dodge, founder of the College. 


MARYLAND CLUB HOLDS FALL MEETING 


The Teachers College Club of Maryland, which holds the 
distinction of being the first Teachers College Club chartered 
under the new constitution of the Alumni Association, held its 
first meeting of the year on December 9g, at Baltimore, in the 
new auditorium of Goucher College. 

Professor David Snedden of the College attended the meeting, 
speaking on “Some Current Problems of Education.” Dr. 
Snedden’s talk was rich in suggestions as to how education may 
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reach the greatest number with the greatest good to all. The 
public was afforded the opportunity of hearing Dr. Snedden’s 
talk and showed its appreciation after the address by partici- 
pating in an enthusiastic discussion. Some three hundred 
persons attended among whom were about fifty members of 
the club. 

After the public meeting, the members of the club met 
Dr. Snedden in an adjoining room, where he gave recent news 
of the College. 

The officers of the Maryland Club are: president, Samuel N. 


North, state inspector of schools; and secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Stella E. Brown. 


VIRGINIA CLUB 


During Thanksgiving week, in connection with the meeting 
of the Virginia State Teachers Association, the alumni of Teach- 
ers College formally organized a Teachers College Club with the 
following officers: president, Mr. S. P. Duke, head of depart- 
ment of education, State Normal School for Women, Farmville; 
and secretary-treasurer, Mr. A. H. Hill, assistant superintendent 
of the Richmond schools. The occasion of the meeting was 
a luncheon at which sixty-five alumni were present. The club 
is now engaged in a campaign to increase considerably its mem- 
bership and has some interesting developments in store. 


MINNESOTA CLUB 


During the November meeting of the Minnesota Educational 
Association the Minnesota Teachers College Club gave its 
annual banquet in Minneapolis. Interesting toasts were given 
by Dr. Yamei Kin, head of the Women’s Medical School and 
Hospital in Tei-Vang, China; Mr. Carroll G. Pearse, president 
of the Normal School, Milwaukee; and Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
dean of the College of Education, University of Minnesota. 

The newly elected officers are: president, Mr. B. B. Jackson, 
assistant superintendent of the Minneapolis schools; vice- 
president, Miss Theda Gildemeister of the Winona Normal 
School; secretary-treasurer, Miss Josephine Halverson of the 
kindergarten department, Minneapolis public schools. 

The club voted to petition the Alumni Association for a char- 
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ter, which has already been granted by the executive committee 
of the Association. In adopting a constitution for local pur- 
poses, the club decided to make its annual fee $2.00 instead of 
$1.50 per person in order that the local association might re- 
tain a larger sum per member for local purposes. The usual 
annual fee of $1.50 permits the club to retain only thirty cents 
per member. By the arrangement just proposed, the Minnesota 
club retains eighty cents per member for local uses. 


NEW TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB AT DETROIT 


The alumni of Teachers College living in Detroit and vicinity 
held a luncheon at the Hotel Statler on November 25 at which 
a Teachers College Club was organized. Over sixty alumni were 
present at this first meeting, which number is expected to in- 
crease to over one hundred during the year. At the luncheon, 
Dr. Charles Chadsey, superintendent of schools, spoke on 
Higher Education. 

The club exists not only for social purposes but also to be a 
real force educationally in the community. Miss Alice L. 
Marsh was chosen president of the club and Miss Jennie M.. 
Fleming, secretary and treasurer. 


PRACTICAL ARTS SECTION OF ALUMNI 
TO BE FORMED 


A Practical Arts Section of the Alumni of Teachers College, 
which will have the same relation to Alumni Association as a 
Teachers College Club and which will be similar to the Nursing 
and Health Section already in existence, is the latest proposed 
addition to the alumni group. This idea comes from the class 
of 1916, which was the first four-year class to graduate since 
the establishment of the School of Practical Arts in 1912. This 
class, with its large group of younger students with their special 
associations and class interests, brought about by a four-year 
acquaintanceship at the College, saw definite advantages in 
the organization of a special alumni club which not only would 
perpetuate the interests of the younger students of the Col- 
lege but also would make a special effort to further the cause 
of practical arts education. The initial steps for forming such 
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a Practical Arts Section were taken by the class of 1916 last 
June during Commencement Week. The following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Genevieve Howell of the Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Oak Lane, Philadelphia; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Lucy F. Cooper, 243 74th Street, Brooklyn; 
treasurer, Miss Margaret C. Becker, 318 North Second Street, 
Millville, New Jersey. 

All members of the class of 1916 who are interested in joining 
this Practical Arts Section are urged to communicate at once 
with some one of the above officers at the address given, 
sending to the treasurer, Miss Becker, the annual fee of $1.50, 
which includes not only membership in the Practical Arts Sec- 
tion of the Alumni Association but also, without extra charge, 
a year’s subscription to the TEACHERS COLLEGE ReEcorp. It 
is the aim of the Practical Arts Section each year to bring 
together its members at the annual February conferences, with 
a program suited to the needs of this group as one of the attrac- 
tions. Each year a portion of the alumni program is to be 
reserved for the Practical Arts Section. 

The other officers of the section are: First vice-president, Miss 
Pearl Townsend; second vice-president, Miss Reba W. Reed; 
recording secretary, Miss Loretta A. Brady; executive com- 
mittee, Miss Beatrice W. Jardine, Miss Marine M. Reilly, and 
Miss Helen L. Tuttle. 


ANNUAL COLLEGE FESTIVAL COMING IN 
FEBRUARY 


The chief dramatic event which each year engages the atten- 
tion of Teachers College is the Festival. The very great suc- 
cess of last year’s Festival has encouraged the Dramatic Arts 
Association to initiate a similar performance this year under 
the immediate supervision and inspiration of Professor Allan 
Abbott of the department of English. Plans are well under 
way for the presentation in the Thompson Gymnasium of an 
impressive masque or pageant to be called the ‘Spirit of Amer- 
ica.” The motive of the masque has a peculiarly timely value 
since it will present in tableau and in action the great problem 
of the assimilation of many diverse faiths and ideals into that 
thing we call Americanism. 
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The theme will be carried out in part by the setting and the 
stage properties. One end of the gymnasium will be hung 
with drapery of sombre hue and in this for a background will 
hang suspended a glowing jewel, which will be symbolic of the 
spirit of America and will glow brighter and brighter as each 
group adds its contribution to America’s ideal. 

The first episode will be composed of an Indian ceremony 
and an invocation to the great spirit. The invocation will be 
answered by a momentary gleam of the great jewel. The 
prophet among the Indians will explain the legend of the jewel; 
that it has been sought by all men in all times and that it will 
continue to be sought for; that its possession will not be for 
the Indians but for succeeding peoples. The Indian goes on 
to prophesy that people will come from across the seas drawn 
by the lure of gold, of religious freedom, of education, and of 
pleasure. As the old Indian prophesies, the various groups, 
representing the Spaniards, the Pilgrims, and the peoples of 
other religious faiths come on and place their contribution before 
the great glowing jewel. It slowly increases its brilliancy, as 
they make their offering to the spirit of America. 

In addition to its purely dramatic value, the Festival has a 
peculiar significance to the students in Teachers College, for 
the reason that each and every department and group in the 
school coéperates to make it a success; thus the scenery and 
lighting effects are designed by the art department; and the 
costumes are the work of the clothing and textile experts. In 
addition to this the various social and professional groups and 
clubs are each given an appropriate place in the general scheme. 

Professor Abbott is chairman of the central festival committee. 
Miss Colby and Mr. Zanzey form the book committee. On 
the music committee will be Mr. Reesch, Miss Miller and 
Mr. Zanzey. Mr. E. D. Weldon, Miss Atkinson, and Mr. 
Lamont will compose the art committee, which will take care 
of the scenery, setting and lighting effects. The production 
committee is composed of Miss Kisch, Miss Smith, and Miss 
Murdock. Miss Wilmot will have charge of the costuming. 

The production of the Festival has been set for Friday and 
Saturday, February 23 and 24. The performance on Friday 
evening is especially for the students of the College, while that 
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on Saturday evening is planned for the visiting alumni who will 
be here on that day for the annual alumni conferences. 

Following the practice of the last two years, a generous por- 
tion from the proceeds of the Festival will be turned over to 
the treasurer of the Canton Christian College in China, an 
institution in which the students of Teachers College are sup- 
porting a professorship in education. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE HYMN. 


Miss ANTOINETTE TAYLOR. Wituiam J. Krart, Mus. Bac. F.A.G.O. 


+ 


1. Here for a time we stand amid thy halls, Heirs of a past that all our host re - veres. 
2. Our gift to thee is offring past for past, Our past for thine, our banners on thy walls, 


For a brief whilethy mantleon us falls, We but the moment, thou the changeless years. 
Min- gled, despite our kin, or creed, or cast, One where the present to the fu- ture calls. 


Here is the official Teachers College song, the one you have 
been looking for so long. Get busy and learn it, for already it 
is being sung at Teachers College gatherings over the country, 
and at the College. It should be a part of the program at 
every alumni meeting, at all dinners, at smokers,—everywhere 
that Teachers College students, former and present, get together. 
Copies of the song may be had for the asking by addressing 
Professor Clifford B. Upton, secretary of the College. Merely 
state the number of copies desired and they will be sent promptly, 
without charge. 
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The song is the result of a competition started in the fall of ' 
1914. At that time Dean Russell offered a scholarship to the 
student of the College who would submit the most acceptable 
words for a song. The contest was entered by many enthu- 
siastic students, and as a result Miss Antoinette Taylor won 
the prize. Miss Taylor (now Mrs. Herbert Schoonmaker) was : 
a student in the department of fine arts for the years 1913 to 
1916. Before coming to Teachers College she attended the 
Classical High School of New York and Miss Masters’ School 
at Dobb’s Ferry. The words were set to music by Mr. William 
= J. Kraft, associate in music in Teachers College. 

The committee of award consisted of Professors Abbott 
(chairman), Kilpatrick, Stevens, Farnsworth, and Briggs. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A LESSON FROM THE 
DREAD EPIDEMIC 


HE ONE UNANIMOUS conclusion reached by the 

various health authorities in dealing with the present 

appalling epidemic of Infantile Paralysis is the neces- 
sity for personal and social hygiene. Ignorance of the laws 
of health and cleanliness is the foster mother of this terrible 
scourge. Bred in dirt and filth it spreads in unknown ways 
with amazing celerity. 

Education—and still more education—is needed. It is not 
merely adults who should have this enlightenment; every 
child of school age should be profoundly impressed with the 
necessity of cleanliness and right habits of living. A com- 
munity conscience must be developed. 

Such books as 


OVERTON’S PERSONAL HYGIENE 
and 
OVERTON’S GENERAL HYGIENE 


offer the best possible equipment for such work. They deal 
in simple, straightforward, vivid language with the tremendous 
importance of personal cleanliness, of fighting dirt in the 
home, of keeping the streets, yards and cellars clean, in short, 
of preventing disease by simple measures that may be prac- 
tised by everybody, even the poor and uneducated. 


Dr Overton has been an active health officer for over 
fifteen years. He has wide experience in explaining the 
necessary rules of healtlf and in bettering community life. 
He writes, therefore, with simplicity and earnestness. 

These books are unequaled as aids in the crusade 

against the gravest menace to the health of our 

children that has ever come upon this country. 
By DR. FRANK OVERTON, A.M., M.D. 


Sanitary Supervisor, Nassau and Suffolk Counties, New York 
Department of Health 
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New Teachers College Record 


The TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD in the past has filled 
an important place in the educational world as a scientific 
publication, covering all fields and phases of educational 
theory and practice. It has enjoyed an unusual reputation 
for the publication of important educational monographs, 
which have often been the first public announcement of 
experiments, theories or methods that have later become 
current in the best teaching practice. 

The new TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, issued in its new 
form since January, 1915, has enlarged and supplemented | 
the old RECORD without detracting from the special mono- 
graph feature upon which the value of the RECORD has so 
long depended. ‘These longer articles will still continue to 
occupy the greater portion of the magazine, but in addition, 
there will appear in each issue shorter items concerning all 
departments and organizations of the College, news of the 
alumni and their work and reports from the Teachers College 
clubs now being organized in a number of cities. In order 
that the departments of household arts may be adequately 
represented, the HOUSEHOLD ARTS REVIEW has ceased publi- 
cation in separate form, and since January, 1915, has been 
incorporated with the RECORD. 

Dean Russell is the editor of the new TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE RECORD; Secretary Upton is associate editor; the 
contributors will include the Teachers College faculty and 
prominent alumni. The interests of the former HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS REVIEW will be represented by the cooperation of the 
following students: Claribel Kinley, Edna L. Dampman, 
Ethel Moffat, Helen M. Baker, Eva Parsons. 

The RECORD is a bi-monthly, illustrated, 100-page maga- 
zine. The subscription rate is $1.50 per year. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Teachers College, New York City 
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NOTICE TO ALUMNI 
How to Get the RECORD Free of Charge 


ACCORDING to the alumni constitution adopted 
at the alumni conference of February 20, 1915, 
all members of the Alumni Association, upon 
payment of the annual Association dues ($1.50), 
receive a year’s subscription to the TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE RECORD without extra cost; that is, $1.50 pays 
for membership in the Association plus the RECORD 
for one year. 


JOIN THE ASSOCIATION 
and 
ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN 


yo Want to Keep in Touch with Teachers 
College. 


i. _— Wants to Keep in Touch with 


HE Alumni Association and the TEACHERS 
COLLEGE RECORD will be invaluable to you 
as means of communication with the work 

and the people of the College. 


Send Membership Dues to 
Dr. M. R. TRABUE, Treasurer, Alumni Association 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ELEMENTARY BOOKS 


HORACE 
MANN 


GATE TO 
ENGLISH 


Distinctly worth-while reading for every grade. 

Independence and Power in Reading—the aim of the 
Horace Mann method. 

A well-balanced method, which utilizes every efficient 
teaching medium and device in pursuit of its aim. 

Horace Mann Readers daily demonstrate their 
efficiency in the schools of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Jersey City, and many other places. 


Introduction to American History. 
Shows the inning a American history in the 
Old World, and traces the story down to the found- 
ing of Jamestown. 
Develops an historical sense and perspective 
For sixth year. 315 pp. 72cents. Just published. 
Elementary American History and Government 
Well conceived, admirably executed 
Correlates History Government, as they 
should be 


Explains the America of to-day—its civilization, 
mage a traditions—by leading the child through 
the various epochs of United States history to an 
of present-day problems. 
or seventh and eighth years. 535 pp. $1.00. 


Aims to cultivate in the pt Oe the habit of using good 
English, in writing and in speaking. 
Emphasizes grammatical principles and idiom, as 
well as the principles of composition. 
Simpie; unhampered by technicalities; fitted to the 
experience and comprehension of the child. 
Book I—for fourth, fifth and sixth years, 48 cents. 
Book II—for seventh and eighth years, 68 cer cents. 


Teaches spelling through interest. 

Provides a thought basis for each lesson, and thus 
develops the meaning of the word before it requires 
the child to learn the letters. 

Gives systematic review. Requires the child to use 
his spelling words in original work as a final test 
of his ability to spell. 

A complete and workable course for the eight years. 

Complete, 226 pp., 25 cents. Part I, for years 1 
to 4, 16 cents. Part II, for years 5 to 8, 20 cents. 


A book of dramatic readings for seventh and eighth 
ears. The selections are based upon the following 
iterary masterpieces: Standish of Standish, The 

Talisman, Lorna Doone, Seven Oaks, ard The Pilot. 

Each selection is made up of scenes dramatized from 
the story, with short explanations where necessary 
to preserve the continuity. 346 pp. 60 cents. 
Just published. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Boston: 120 Boylston Street 


Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RECORD 


VoL. XVII NOVEMBER, 1916 


Contents 


Seth Low, Leader of Men...................... 
Education for Initiative and Originality. .. Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 


How is the Housewife Spending her Time? 
May B. VAN ARSDALE and DAY MONROE 


Measurement of Achievement in Reading: Word Knowledge 
EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


COLLEGE NEWS AND DEPARTMENTAL NOTES...........-..0.eeeeeeeee 


Death of Seth Low, Ex-President of Columbia University—Miss 
Ballard Appointed Assistant Professor—Dinner in Honor of Pro- 
fessor Sachs—Educational Administration—Fine Arts—Foods 
and Cookery—Household Arts Education—Household Adminis- 
tration — Industrial Arts — Kindergarten Education — Music — 
Nursing and Health—Religious Education—Y. M. C. A.— 
Federation of Religious Organizations—The Columbia Dames— 
The Administration Club—The Elementary Club—The Secondary 
Club—The British Empire Club—Senior Play. 


Alumni Establish Fellowship in Memory of Professor MacVannel 
—New Alumni Trustee to be Elected—Nominate Alumni Asso- 
ciation Officers Now—February Alumni Conferences—Mrs. Man- 
chester Accepts Attractive Position in Boston—Toledo Club— 
Illinois Club—Maryland Club—Virginia Club—Minnesota Club 
—New Teachers College Club at Detroit-—Practical Arts Section 
of Alumni to be Formed—Annual College Festival—Teachers 
College Hymn. 


it 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


WITH THE MARCH, 1916, NUMBER OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
REcoRD THERE BEGAN A SERIES OF ARTICLES TREATING OF THE 
Basic PRINCIPLES WHICH Must UNDERLIE A SYSTEM OF EpUCA- 
TION SUITED TO THE NEEDS OF A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY SUCH AS 
Ours. THESE ARTICLES ARE STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS OF A 
SERIES OF ADDRESSES GIVEN BEFORE THE STAFF OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE. THEY ARE AMONG THE Most NoTewortTHy Con- 
TRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF THE YEAR. 

Tue First Two ARTICLES, BY DEAN RUSSELL AND PROFESSOR 
DEWEY, WERE PRINTED IN THE MARCH RECORD; THE THIRD, BY 
PROFESSOR BEARD, APPEARED IN THE MAy NUMBER; THE 


FourtH, BY Proressor LINDSAY, IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER, 


AND THE FIFTH, BY PROFESSOR THORNDIKE, IS PRINTED IN THIS 
NUMBER. 


THe SrxtH ARTICLE WILL APPEAR IN THE JANUARY, 1917, 
IsSUE. 


In ADDITION TO THE ARTICLES IN THE ABOVE SERIES THERE 
Witt APPEAR SOON IMPORTANT PAPERS ON 


EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY BY PROFESSOR VAN ARSDALE 
GERMAN UNIVERSITY LIFE BY PROFESSOR SACHS 
PracticaL Arts EDUCATION BY Dr. C. H. Keyes 
SCIENCE IN THE MODERN SCHOOL BY PROFESSOR BIGELOW 
EDUCATION OF NURSES BY PROFESSOR NUTTING 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY PROFESSOR SNEDDEN 
Nassau County CoMPosITION SCALE’ BY Dr. M. R. TRABUE 
THE THORNDIKE READING SCALE BY Dr. T. L. KELLEY 
SPEYER SCHOOL OPENING EXERCISES BY Dr. Ernest Horn 
EXPERIMENT ON SPELLING By Miss Martz HENNIS 
WASTE IN ARITHMETIC BY Miss SARAH E. CHASE 
COOPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING BY Miss ANNA S. MATTHEWS 
PROJECTS IN SCIENCE BY Mr. R. H. Writrams 


SocIoLoGy AND Home Economics BY Miss WINIFRED GIBBS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Vocational Guidance 


A notably successful civil engineer said to the principal of 
a large preparatory school: 
“You see this y of mine. If my parents or teachers 
had perceived, his age, what by nature fitted 
to — and had given me the training for it, they might have 
saved me ten years of poverty, groping about, and partial 
failure. Now, that’s why my boy and I are here. By-and-by 
write and tell me what he’s good for, and don’t tell me he’s a 
wonder, because I know better.” 


The engineer’s experience was saceptionel only in one detail 
—he had found the place for which he was by nature fitted, 
while many of our carefully educated boys and girls never 
find it—for the lack of the right start. For this reason we 
urge every educator to read these two books: 


Davis: Vocational and Moral Guidance, 303 pages, $1.25 
Bloomfield: Readings in Vocational Guidance, 723 pages, $2.25 


Let us send you more information about our publications in this field. 
A postal card request will bring it. 


Ginn and 
70 Fifth Avenue 


THE MACMILLAN SPANISH SERIES 


Bvenered under the general editorship of Professor FREDERICK 
B. LUQUIENS of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University 


A PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 


wae FUENTES and VicToR FRANGo!IS of the College of the City of 
ew ror 

A simple, systematic presentation of the Spanish language with special attention to the 
needs of =. who are auavlen it with a view to business intercourse with Latin-America. It 
introduces the vocabulary and subject matter of everyday life, and the drills and exercises are 
directed toward a fluent use of the language, whether spoken or written. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH-AMERICAN READER 


By M. A. DeVitis, Main High School, Dallas, and FREDERICK B. LUQUIENS, 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 


Short, simple selections, well-graded and provided with exercise material. 
SPANISH READER OF SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
By EDWARD WATSON SupPLE, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
A series ut eutsieed chetehas nt introduce the pupil to important events and figures in 
South American history. 
LEYENDAS HISTORICAS MEJICANAS 
By JAMES BARDIN, University of Virginia. 
Selections from the writings of Heribert Fri4s. Notes and vocabulary. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Bost Dallas 
San Francisco Atlanta Seattle 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Founded in 1900. Published bi-monthly. $1.50 per year (5 numbers 
January, March, May, September, November); 40 cents per copy. A 
special circular gives a table of contents of numbers issued to date. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


This series, established in 1905, continues the educational issues of the 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Edu- 
cation, and presents the results of research by officers or advanced students 
of the College in the history and philosophy of education, in educational 
psychology, in kindergarten, elementary, and secondary education, in edu- 
cational administration, and in related fields. The series includes 78 vol- 
umes to date. Ten volumes, on an average, are published each year. Com- 
plete catalogue will be sent on request. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE BULLETIN 


A series of pamphlets published fortnightly, including the Dean’s Re- 
port, Announcements of School of Education and School of Practical Arts, 
special announcements of departments, which are free of charge. The series 
also includes the Technical Education Bulletins, certain articles on special 
subjects and reports on school practice, to which a price is attached. List 
of bulletins now available will be sent on request. 


UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 


A group of publications not lending themselves to the conditions of the 
foregoing series, notable among which are Thorndike’s Educational Psy- 
chology text-books. Catalog sent on request. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE SYLLABI 


This series consists of outlines of study, bibliographies, and references, 
which are published at irregular intervals by Teachers College. Catalog 
sent on request. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Professional Comradeship for the 
Teacher of English 


The stimulus of personal touch with others engaged in 
like tasks is needed by all workers. This is provided for the 
teachers of English in the United States by 


The English Journal 
Edited by JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 
This embodies the following features: 
1 Leading articles discussing in an authoritative way every aspect 
of English teaching and the equipment for it; 
2 Round table contributions in a delightfully informal and 
direct manner; 
3 Editorials setting forth important current educational issues; 
4 News of the National Council of Teachers of English, of fifty 
local societies, of current articles and pamphlets valuable to 
English teachers; and 
5 Reviews and notices of new books 
All leaders in education and writers on educational ae refer to 
the English Journal as the authority in its field. It is indispensable to 
English teachers, for it is the best means of keeping them abreast of the 
times and in touch with their colleagues. 


Published monthly, except July and August, at $2.50 a year, 30 cents a copy. 


Address THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, 68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


The Observations of Professor Maturin 
By CLYDE FURST 
12mo, cloth, pp. vtii+225. $1.25 nel. 


A series of delightful essays embodying the thoughts 
and sayings of Professor Bedelar Maturin on a great num- 
ber of the important aspects of life. A few of the titles 
are: The Staff of Life, Foreign Travels at Home, Country 
Life, The Mystery of Dress, A Small College, Old Town 
Revisited, and The County Fair. These essays originally 
appeared from time to time in the New York Evening Post, 
and are here for the first time brought together. They are 
the record of one who has thought out with an engaging 
optimism, from the er of individual experience, 
many of the eternal problems of living, and as such they 
will undoubtedly appeal to a wide circle of readers. 


Columbia University Press 


Lemcke and Buechner, Agents 


30-32 W. 27th Street 3 33 2 New York 
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Bulletins for Club Work and 
Reading Circles 


The following pamphlets are among the TECHNICAL 
EpucaTIon BuLLETINS published by Teachers College. A com- 
plete list of this series will be sent on request. 


An Outline on the History of Cookery. By ANNA BAR- 


ROWS, BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH, ANNE D. BLITZ. 36 pp. 
25 cents. 


A Survey of Your Household Finances. By Benjamin R. 
ANDREWS. 16pp. 10 cents. 


Some Food Facts to Help the Housewife in Feeding the 
Family. By Mary Swartz Rose. 6 pp. 5 cents. 


Food for School Boys and Girls. By Mary Swartz Rose. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 


The Feeding of Young Children. By Mary Swartz Rossz. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Canned Foods: Fruits and Vegetables. By Fiorence R. 
CorBetr. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Physical and Chemical Tests for the Housewife. By 
SapizE B. VANDERBILT. 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Some Attempts to Standardize Oven Temperatures fort 


Cookery Processes. By May B. Van Arspate. 15 
pp. 10 cents. 


A Syllabus of Household Management. By Mary Louise 
Furst. 24 pp. 10 cents. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Measurements of Achievement 
in School Work 


Tests and Scales as Aids in Standardization 


Thorndike’s Handwriting.35 cents 


Thorndike’s Teachers’ estimates 
of the quality of specimens of 
handwriting.......... 30 cents 


Handwriting Scale with samples 
for practice and record sheet 
(Reprinted from the above mono- 
graphs. Special rates on quanti- 
fies) 20 cents 


Thorndike’s Measurement of 
achievement in 


Drawing Scale with samples for 
practice. (Reprinted from above 
monograph).....-...... 9 cents 


Buckingham’s Spelling ability: 
its measurement and distri- 


116 pp. Cloth, $1.15; paper, $.95 


Kelley’s Educational Guidance: 
an Experimental Study in the 
Analysis and Prediction of 
Ability of High School Pupils. 
116 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


Thorndike’s Reading Scale A, Al- 
pha and Preliminary Tests, $1.60 
hundred. Tests, H, I, J, K, 
M,N. 100 each..... 40 cents 


Scale Alpha 2......... 100, $1.50 
See November 1915 and January 
1916 Teachers College Records. 


Hillegas’ Scale for the measure- 
ment of English composition 
jen wer 30 cents 


Composition Scale.......... 3 cents 


(Reprinted from above mono- 
graph.) 


Hillegas-Thorndike Extension of 
the Hillegas Scale...... 6 cents 


Trabue’s Completion-Test Lan- 
uage Scales................. 
loth, $1.50; paper $1.15 


Trabue’s Language Scales (taken 
from above.) es B, C, D, E, 
J, K, L, M. Per 100 ea.40 cents 


Woody’s Arithmetic Scales: Divi- 
sion, Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication. . -per 100 ea. 40 cents 


Kelly’s Teachers’ marks: their 
variability and standardiza- 


tion 
1301 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper $1.15 


Elliott’s Variation in the achieve- 
ment of pupils............... 


120 pp. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $.95 


Kirby's Practice in the case of 
school children.............. 
98 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.75 


Bonser's Reasoning ability of 
133 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.15 


Information concerning these publications may be secured by addressing 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Are You Teaching Agriculture in Your School? 


Enclosed 10c. postage stamps for samples of books helpful in teaching Agriculture. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
International Harvester Company of N. J., Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


Teachers’ Estimates of the Quality of Specimens of Handwriting 
By Edward L. Thorndike 

It is the purpose of this monograph to provide teachers with means 
of making their “marks” or estimates or measurements of handwritin 
more accurate and more useful. Definite experiments are described an 
the materials for them furnished, so that any teacher who follows the 
directions given may learn how good (or bad) a judge of handwriting 
he now is, and may, whether good or bad, improve his judgment in this 


respect. 
_ A copy of the Thorndike Scale for Handwriting for Grades 5 to 8 
is given, together with 3 sets of samples (130) of handwriting. There 
are 6 experiments and record sheets for recording ratings. Additional 
copies of the samples, scales, and record sheets may be obtained in large 
quantities at nominal cost. 

Price of monograph, 30 cents 

BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


150 Specimens Arranged for Use in Psychological and Educational Experiments 
By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


This monograph of i of English Composition, whose general 
by conseneus af foun to over 100 judges, will 
be found useful for 


(a) Tests of the accuracy of complex judgments; 

(b) Experiments in practice and the transfer of improvement; 

(c) Measurements of the ability of prospective teachers to distinguish 
merit in composition; 

(d) The discovery of special prejudice and constant errors in the judg- 
ments made by teachers; 

(e) Experiments to demonstrate and measure the value of objective 
scales in the process of judging the general merit of English Composition. 

The first 100 specimens are arranged in 10 sets of 10 imens each, any 
set being approximately as hard to judge as any other. remaining speci- 
mens are arranged in two series, on two topics. 


A key og the value of each specimen according to the Thorndike 
Extension of the Hillegas Scale. 


Price, $.65 postpaid 
Thorndike-Hillegas Scale for English Composition.................. 6 cents 
PUBLISHED BY 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Columbia University Press Book Store 


On the Campus 
2960 Broadway Between Furnald Hall 
116th Street Journalism Building 


(Branch Store of Lemcke & Buechner) 


Supplies all books and materials required in the various 
courses at Teachers College. New and second-hand 


Books. Columbia Stationery, Keepsakes, Jewelry, Artists’ 
Materials. 


The Official Guide to Columbia University (Illustr.) 


Teachers and students are invited to file their names and 
addresses with the bookstores’ mailing list for 
new publications. Issued monthly. 


THE STORE ADAPTED TO 
TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ NEEDS 


An important book on a subject of vital importance to every teacher. 


DECORATION OF THE HOME 


By THEODORE M. DILLAWAY, 
Director of Manual Arts, Boston 


Here is a book that shows what a schoolroom may be made by the 
intelligent selection and artistic arrangement of its decorations. 

Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of this neglected phase of 
education. In this book he points out clearly common faults found in the 
average school arrangement, and then by text and illustrations of re-arrange- 
ment shows how these same schools may be made to reflect true artistic 
quality. 

The text of this book sets forth comprehensively the proper selection 
and arrangement of statuary, pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color 
and sepia, Japanese prints and vase forms, with a complete list of these 


decorations, showing just which are best co-related to the curriculum of 
each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and half-tone reproductions. 
Beautifully printed and bound. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. Send for illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - mseenGhiei. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
You are not too Late The Brandow 
tinting Compan 
Printing Company 
The best furniture for your . PRINTERS 
school rooms—all sizes— 
kindergarten, the grades, BINDERS 
high school and college. BOOK MAKERS 
Ask for our interesting 
folder about the 
RINTERS of Fine Illustrated 
NEW YORK 
STUD Catalogues, School and College 
Annuals, Dissertations and Blue 
Books. 
EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT Complete Equipment 
COMPANY, Inc. 
School and College Outfitters 
aieheade BROADWAY AND NO. FERRY ST. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York City ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Chinese System of Public Education 


By PING WEN KUO, Ph.D. 
Member of the Kiangsu Provincial Educational Commission 


189 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.15 


The intellectual classes among Oriental peoples are keenly con- 
scious of the need of the Orient for Western learning. There is a 
corresponding need of a knowledge of Eastern learning and of East- 
ern aspirations and accomplishment on the part of the Western 
world. This volume by Dr. Kuo portrays the recent efforts of the 
largest and in many respects the greatest of Oriental peoples to 
obtain such a familiarity with Western learning. At the same time 
it places in a clear light the stages in the long evolution of the native 
culture and of the educational system of the Chinese. In doing 
this the author has made a contribution of great importance to 
the Western knowledge of Eastern conditions. 

The following periods are reviewed: Origin of the Ancient Edu- 
cational System; Ancient Educational System and its Decadence; 
Brief Survey of the Development of Education during Subsequent 
Dynasties; Transition from Traditional to Modern Education; Con- 
struction of a Modern Educational System; Reorganization of Edu- 
cation Under the Republic; Present-day Educational Problems of 
National Importance; Summary and Conclusions. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT 


Books for ‘Teachers 


A CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR ALL PUBLISHERS 


: We have the newest and best text- 
books and educational publications on 
every phase of every subject,—theories, 
methods, practices, experiments, inves- 
tigations,—valuable material for the’ 
teacher in the field who wants to “‘keep 
up.” 

We make a specialty of educational 
publications. 


Write us what you want 


SEILER 


The Teachers College Book Store 
1224 Amsterdam Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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